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The “Empire” where everyone’s a king 












YOUR OWN THRONE comes with the 
ticket when take the New York 
Central’s famous Empire State Express 
along the scenic Water Level Route. It’s 


you 


a deep, luxurious coach seat that helps 
make you feel like a king for a day. 


STROLL BACK to the observation lounge 
for more royal comforts. Sofas face out- 
ward for sight-seeing. A semi-circular bar 
serves refreshments. Watching the scenery 


speed by, you can see why it’s only II 
hours from New York to Cleveland. 


Now here’s the next great step 


RAILROAD REVENUE TC...:AGE j956 
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IN YOUR CURVED “BANQUETTE” nook, 
you enjoy The Empire’s excellent meals 
because of 
Timken® roller bearings on the axles. 


in smooth-rolling comfort 


They're one of the big railroad improve. 
ments that made streamliners a reality, 


in railroading 





“ROLLER FREIGHT” is the next great step 
in railroading! Already improved by bet- 
ter terminals and mechanized handling, 
freight service will be revolutionized when 
freight cars roll on Timken bearings in- 
stead of old-style friction bearings. 


IN WINNING tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, “Roller Freight” can be the rail- 
roads’ top attraction. Timken bearings 
reduce startling resistance 88%, permit 
jolt-free starts and stops. That means 
less damage to lading, longer life for cars. 


ONE RAILROAD already has a “Roller 
Freight” livestock train in service. And 
what results! Running time has been cut in 
half! Cattle spend less time in cars, arrive 
in better condition. The railroad’s live- 
stock business increased 30% in two years. 





TIMKEN BEARINGS let cars spend less 
time in the repair shop, more time on the 
road, “Hot-boxes”, primary cause of 
freight train delays, are practically elim- 
inated, With Timken bearings, railroads 
ean cut lube bills up to 89°. Man-hours 


for terminal inspection ean be cut 90%, 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Ta 
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COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and ‘Timken bearings for freight 
ears cost 20% less than applications of six 
years ago. And they soon pay for them- 
Cost the added 
investment over friction bearings can be 


selves. analyses show 


saved in as little as 39 months. 


NOT JUST A BALL ©) NOT JUST A ROLLER T— 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION 

Copr. 1952 The Timken Koller Bearing Company, ¢ n6,0. 
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pered Roller Bearings 
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Fine food, fine home furnishings and hundreds 
of other pleasure- giving products naturally sell 
better to a quality market. That’s the Holiday 
market — more than 850,000 of the country’s 
most responsive, top-income families! 





82% of them live in private homes! 22% own 
a summer place! And their yearly income is 
three times the national average! Holiday puts 
these fabulous families in a pleasure mood—a 
mood to live better, to do more and buy more! 
That’s because Holiday is the magazine that 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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here’s why there’s more business 
for you’ in HOLIDAY! 


most closely reflects post-war America’s chang- 
ing pattern of better living. 


Yes, Holiday gives you America’s finest market, 
and the right mood for selling fine products. 
That’s why hundreds of advertisers are reaping 
big results from Holiday—why there’s more 
business for you in Holiday! 


* * * 


*For full information, together with Holiday sales case 
histories in your industry, write: Promotion Dept., 
Holiday, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


HO LI UE WM means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 
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TIRE OF CHAMPIONS 


}) CONSECUTIVE INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
HAVE BEEN WON ON 


Firestone TIRES 


1952 —128.922 M.P.H. 
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n HE Indianapolis Race is more 
B than a breath-taking spectacle 
dspeed; more than a colorful car- 
A tival of thrills and chills. It is not 
Bist a stunt. On the contrary it is 
iat torturous test of new 


Mutomotive developments before 
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they are adopted for regular pro- 
duction. Authorities say that 500 
miles on the speedway are equal 
to 50,000 miles of ordinary driving 
- . + 5 years of average service 
crowded into less than 4 hours! 

For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone Tires, 
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nt '° The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. H, Akron, Ohio 


— PS 


RUTTMAN 


because no driver is willing to risk 
his life or chances of victory on 
anything less than the safest tires 
that money can buy. Remember 
that fact the next time you buy 
tires. Protect your life and the lives 
of others by equipping your car 
with a set of new Firestone Tires. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on Rgdio or Television Every Monday Evening over NBC 
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Bystander. For the first time, it seemed 
last week as though the fury and excite- 
ment of the presidential campaign was 
passing Harry Truman by . . . Outward- 
ly, at least, that was the way he wanted 
it . . . If he was concerned about the ap- 
proaching national conventions—as, in- 
deed, he must be—he kept any hint of it 
from his public appearances. 

The ranks of his regular weekly news 
conference were thinned by absentees . . . 
Most of the missing reporters had gone 
to Abilene, Kans., to watch Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's debut as a campaigner 
Those who stayed behind tried a few 
political questions on Mr. Truman—but 
they got little news for their trouble . . . 
The President was dapper, friendly—and 
noncommittal. 


Delegate from Missouri. Some of the 
reporters tried to breathe some political 
life into the news conference—but they 
got no help from the President . . . He 
repeated and re-emphasized that he is 
out of it, so far as another term is con- 
cerned .. . He intends to go to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, he said, not as a po- 
tential candidate but as the retiring Presi- 
dent of the United States He will 
not show up until a nominee has been 
picked . . . So far as the nominee is con- 
cerned, Mr. Truman is neutral. 

Q When you say you'll be neutral, 
do you mean up to Convention time, or 
through the Convention? 

Mr. Truman wasn’t making any pre- 
dictions He is a free-born citizen 
and a delegate from Missouri, he re- 
marked . . . Wait and see what happens. 

Q Well, are you neutral for people, 
or neutral against them? 

Mr. Truman said he meant exactly 
what he said . . . He will not go to the 
Convention until after a nominee is 
chosen . . . And, when a nominee is 


chosen, it will not be .the present occu- 
pant of the White House—you can be 
sure of that. 


The March of the News 





Q Some people have been saying 
that you are waging a devious campaign 
to get the nomination for yourself. 

Charges of that sort usually originate 
in warped minds, snapped Mr. Truman 

. Those people would like to behave 
that way if they were in his shoes, so 
they assume he would, too. 


No comment. That was all Mr. Truman 
was having to say—about politics and 
practically everything else . . . For the 
balance of the news conference, it was a 
lot more question than it was answer. 

Q General Eisenhower says one par- 
ty has been in power too long .. . Will 
you comment on that? 

No comment. 

Q Do you think the General spelled 
out the issues? 

Mr. Truman said he didn’t know .. . 
He'll talk about that later. 

Q Will you say something about the 
steel situation? 

No comment. 

Q Will you use the Taft-Hartley law 
in the steel strike? 

No comment. 

Q When will you comment on the 
Supreme Court decision? 

Never! said Mr. Truman. 


Becalmed. Actually, the steel strike 
seemed to come as a sort of anticlimax 
to Washington . .. Mr. Truman had said 
it was the worst thing that could possibly 
happen... Here it was a week old, 
however, and nothing seemed to be 
happening . . . The strike was good for 
only a half-dozen sentences at the White 
House news conference There 
were a few excited speeches in Congress 
—but in most other places there was 
more talk about the weather than about 
steel. 
A long strike would hurt plenty 

But it hadn’t started to hurt yet . . . Of- 
ficials seemed inclined to wait and hope: 
Maybe it wouldn’t hurt at all. 
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7000 more people for dinner tonight! 



































Every night the U.S. A. sits down to 


dinner, there are 7,000 more people 
reaching for the meat platter.- This is 
like adding a city about the size of 
Providence, Rhode Island, every 
month, or a state about the size of 
Indiana every year. - 

With an average population gain 
that large, every year’s meat supply 
has to be larger than that for the year 
before — or everybody would have to 
be satisfied with a smaller serving. 





But nobody wants smaller portions. 
Nearly everybody wants more meat. 
That means we must grow more meat 
animals on America’s farms and 
ranches. It means that the meat pack- 
ing industry must be able to expand 
its plants and facilities in pace with 
the country’s need for meat. 


It means that production must be 
encouraged. The best way to do this 
is to let the economic laws of supply 
and demand operate freely. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago + 


Members throughout the U.S. 














SKY TANKERS NOW POUR 
THOUSANDS OF GALLONS 0F 
FUEL INTO B-47 JET BOMBERS 
AFTER TAKE-OFF, ENABLING § 
THEM TO COVER FAR GREATER | 
DISTANCES. TO MAINTAIN THE VITAL 
FUELING CONNECTION,SPEEDS OF Bord 
PLANES MUST BE PERFECTLY MATCHED 
ESSENTIAL IN ACHIEVING SUCH CO-ORDINA 
z,, FLIGHT ARE SPECIAL, HIGH=PRECISION 
PUMPS. THESE ARE NEEDED FOR DEPENDABLE 
CONTROL OF FUEL FLOW TO THE ENGINE 
FOR BOTH PLANES, THESE PUMPS ARE 
MADE BY B-W’S PESCO. 





DOING 20 YEARS WASHING - 
_ & MONTHS! 


AUTOMATIC WASHER, Cnty UE UN FON ow oe _ 


| E 

je bee pad pine Mth POSTS HAVE THE MAKERS, BW CALUMET 
THAN AN AVERAGE FAMILY WOULD IN 20 YEARS. ITS BEEN WORKING 16 STEEL AND B-w's FRANKLIN STEEL, BEEN 
HOURS A DAY, EVERY DAY; IN A LARGE TRAILER CAMP. IT'S HANDLED CALLED UPON TO “PAY OFF! THE ANCHOR PLATES 
THE HEAVIEST, GRIMIEST WORK CLOTHES. AND NO REPAIRS HAVE ARE MADE OF RAIL STEEL — SHRUNK ON BY 
EVER BEEN NEEDED! THIS AUTOMATIC WASHER OF COMPLETELY A PATENTED BORG WARNER METHOD. THIS 
NEW NORGE DESIGN 1S GIVING AMAZING PROOF OF ITS ABILITY TO 3 008s “4 THAT HAS PROVED ITSELF 
BRING LASTING, ECONOMICAL SERVICE - ALONG WITH CLEANER WASHES. 9.999985 Jo UNBREAKABLE . 


whee eter BORG- WARNER 


THIS SINGLE B-W : ~. Er 
NORGE TIME-LINE le E FENCE POSTS! YET 





ENGINEERING 


DING CLOUD-BUSTING TANKERS | ne " cay gue 
“yp JETS...GIVING PUPILSA | 
ILEASE ON SIGHT... MAKING 

gE POSTS 99:999985%, PERFECT! 


WAYS B=W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE 
MOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


PLE : [QOUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS ~ 
TS BY eer : 
PLANE AND — SHIPS AFLOAT HA ‘ 
A 


ee ky) TOO MUCH LIGHT 
DIAL MACINES: AND : ; ‘ ; IN CLASSROOMS CAN 
HE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W , =f BE AS HARMFUL AS Too 
PPLIANCES. s \ : " LITTLE TO PROTECT YOUNG EVES 
an _} AGAINST HARSH GLARE FROM WINDOWS, 
MANY OF THE NEWEST SCHOOLS 
USE A SCIENTIFIC SCREENING — 
= oe 15a B-W'S INGERSOLL KOOLSHADE. IT 
=~ co PER <= oz. DEFLECTS SUN AND SKY RADIANCE 
ait 19 MILES T = ae ee 4 WITHOUT BLOCKING BREEZE OR 
cE LIMtt % SE vt Wie = ae... VIEW... BALANCES NATURAL LIGHT 
6 SRR, Oe = as WITH ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
a= ; Se. S. si ee : x ARCHITECTS ALSO ADAPT KOOLSHADE 
see : : TO EXISTING SCHOOLS. 





AS RECENTLY AS 1927, DRIVERS 
WHO EXCEEDED THE SPEED LIMIT IN 
PEIPING, CHINA, WERE EXECUTED AND THEIR 
HEADS EXHIBITED AS A WARNING TO 
OTHERS. THE AMERICAN DRIVER WON'T LOSE 
HIS HEAD, BUT HE OFTEN FAILS To USE IT. 
IN TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THAT KILL 32 
THOUSAND YEARLY, SPEEDING (S THE MOST 
FREQUENT VIOLATION.HELP THE NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL STOP THIS SLAUGHTER. 
OBEY THE LAWS. USE YOUR HEAD... 
ORIVE CAREFULLY. 





FIGURED ON A STRAIGHT ; 
MILES-PER-GALLON BASIS , THE BEST 
RECORDS IN THE I415-MILE MOBILGAS ; 
ECONOMY RUN FOR 1952 WERE MADE By 10 Uh) 
STOCK AUTOMOBILES EQUIPPED WITH B-WOVERDRIVE. jf - 
ON A TON-MILE BASIS, THE GRAND SWEEPSTAKES - 
WINNER EACH YEAR IN THIS ANNUAL CONTEST 
| SUPERVISED BY THE AAA HAS BEEN EQUIPPED WITH 
_ THIS FAMOUS TRANSMISSION UNIT MADE BY 
| B-W’S WARNER GEAR. OFFERED ON MANY 
ING MAKES OF CARS, IT CUTS 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30%... 
GIVES UP To 3 MILES 
"FREE* IN EVERY 10. 


units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

ARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

UFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

w* MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ° 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °° 
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Krom How... 
LO 


I. all began when 
the Sereca Indians 


skimmed oil from 





streams and pools back in 
1627—the earliest recorded use of petroleum 
in America. The Indians valued it only as a 
remedy for aches and sprains. 

The Senecas would be amazed today! Sin- 
clair takes crude oil and separates and converts 
it into hundreds of products . . . with over a 
thousand different uses. Diesel fuel—railroad 
engine oils and greases—aviation gasolines and 
greases—tractor fuel—and heavy duty motor 
oils. For your car, Sinclair makes the paint and 
paint solvents — rubber solvents — automobile 
polish. Sinclair supplies crystalline wax used in 
waxed paper—micro-crystalline wax for camera 
film foil—lighter fluid—solvents and naphthas 


used in dry cleaning and finishing shoe leather. 


. 





600 FIFTH AVENUE > 













And these are but a few, compared to the 


complete list! Sinclair is constantly improving 
these products . . . developing more and more 
new ones to meet the needs of an ever-growing 
market ... further testimony that Sinclair is a 


progressive leader in the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 
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Eisenhower or Taft? It's still 50-50. "Ike" did not win with a speech. 

Taft, at this point, has the most delegates. Eisenhower, to win, can do it 
only by hard work and a minimum of mistakes. 

Eisenhower-or-Taft choice will be in doubt right up to the end. 








As politicians size up Eisenhower, now that he is back and talking: 

Voice, by radio, TV: Harsher than expected. Not much warmth. 

Appearance: Friendly, but not as impressive out of uniform as in. 

Appeal: Sincere. . Forthright. Better in person than on the air. 

Attitude: Conservative. "Taft with a smile." 

Eisenhower is telling politicians that he is an "organization man"; that he 
got where he is by working with the "organization." Politicians are telling 
Eisenhower that, to get the nomination, he'll have to work. 

Republican voters appear evenly divided between Taft and "Ike." 











Kefauver, for the Democrats, has Truman scared. He gets votes. 

"Stop Kefauver" remains a No. 1Truman objective. He may do it. 

Russell will have the South, but lacks Northern support. Stevenson still 
can be drafted, but his coyness annoys the Democratic leaders. 

Truman himself could be drafted in a minute, but he will not permit it. 

Kefauver and Russell, between them, will have the votes to control the 
Democratic Convention. What comes out of that is anybody's guess. 

In politics, things really are snarled up. 











Wage and price rise in steel is not to spark active new inflation. 

Inflation fire is pretty well burned out. Steel, alone, is not enough to 
Spark it again. Steel rise of $6 a ton adds $8.88 to cost of a new car, 72 
cents to cost of making a refrigerator, 2 cents to a radio. 

Price rise in steel will largely be absorbed on things people buy. 

Wage rise in steel, however, following one in oil, will set off Round 7. 
Wage rates, if markéd up generally, will force some price markups. 

Inflation, such as it may be, will relate to a round of wage rises, not so 
much to whether the price of steel goes up $5 or $6 a ton. 








Pay raises, from this point, will be slow to come to workers generally. 

Raises in pay add to cost. Cost increases are harder to pass on. 

Employers as a result are going to resist wage demands. Round 7 is not to 
be a rapid or smooth round of wage increases. It will be draggy, slow. 
Strikes, very probably, will increase in number. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Cont inued) 










All along the line it is evident that price inflation is burned out. 
Real estate is harder to sell. Old residences move much more slowly at 
marked-down prices. New residences often can be had at under quoted prices. 
Raw materials still show softness. Lead, zinc, rubber are weak. 
Beef cattle show no real zip in price. Hogs had less than the expected 
seasonal rise. Meats, as a result, are to be plentiful at present prices. 
Clothing of most kinds is cheaper than it was. Markups seem unlikely. 
New-model cars are to come out earlier than usual this year with emphasis 
on buyer appeal. The auto industry no longer can take customers for granted. 
Appliances are abundant at lower prices. So are housefurnishings. 






























































Does this mean trouble just ahead? Not at all. What it does mean is that 
prices were marked up too fast and too far after Korea. 

Prices are adjusting to a more firm, a more stable level. 

Business itself remains good by any but boom standards in most lines. 
Business trend in second half, 1952, and early 1953 is to be up, not down. 

Slow business tends to center in a few products, a few areas. 











Controls--price, wage, salary, rent--being extended will be mild. 

Price controls will be guarded against use as a profit-squeeze device. 

Power to seize industry as a means of forcing wage increases will not be 
given to the White House. Seizure power is to be denied. 

Trend toward Socialism, in other words, is being slowed temporarily. 

Congress and the courts both are saying that it is time to call a halt, to 
Stop, look and listen. Seizing of private industry threatened to become too 
much of a habit, to be too easy. 

















Power of a President, the Supreme Court rules, is a limited power. 

A President, to act as a dictator, will have to override Congress and the 
courts; he cannot take to himself powers that he wants simply because he wants 
them. lLawmaking power is the power solely of Congress. 

Slap-down of Mr. Truman for seizing the steel industry is historic. 

The Court, facing the issue of executive power, dealt directly with the 
issue of the drift toward dictatorship. It's now to be slowed. 

Congress, again, is assured of its place. Mr. Truman chose not to make 
a challenge to the Supreme Court. He backed away. 











Stalin, at this point, seems to be losing badly in Western Europe. 

Power balance, unless all signs are wrong, is tilting away from the Com- 
munists, toward the non-Communist side, which is growing stronger. 

In France, Communists are on the run. In Italy, they failed again in an 
election. In Britain, they've backed up when challenged. 

In Japan, signs are that police are letting the Communists stick their 
necks out before chopping them off. In Indo-China, they've slipped. 

There is plenty of trouble ahead, lots of headaches, but at least the Com. 
munists are less likely to benefit from them. They're being licked. 














War in Korea is to drag on. Communists need a face saver. 
Korea is about all the Communists have left to cash in on. U.S. is not 
willing to pay a fancy price to give Communism a victory at this point. 
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() Where do the raw materials and 
equipment for brewing come fromY 
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The Brewing Industry uses products 


from all 48 states. 


Barley from Wisconsin and the Dakotas, 
corn from Iowa, hops from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California, rice from Louisiana 
and Texas, wood products from Maine and 
Georgia, trucks from Michigan —these are 
just a few of the hundreds of products the 
Brewing Industry needs each year. 


The nation’s almost 400 brewers rely 
on railroad and automotive transportation, 
large amounts of machinery, cartons, bot- 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 x 


tles, and refrigeration equipment — mate- 
rials and services from every state. 


Ever since 1623—when the first brewery 
was built on Manhattan Island—beer and 
brewing has played a hard working role 
in America’s economy. 


More about America’s beverage of moderation 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in 
America.” For a free copy write to the United 
States Brewers Foundation, 21‘East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Whispers 


Discoveries of Candidate ‘Ike’ . . . Political Division In 









Big-Money Families . . . Job Shift for Anthony Eden? . 


Dwight Eisenhower, candidate for 
office, is amazed to discover the in- 
tricacies of campaigning and of 
question answering that he was not 
required to learn as an Army Officer. 
Precampaign ideas about how to win 
without trying hard are having to be 
revised in a hurry. 


7 


Paul Hoffman, former Administrator 
of Marshall Plan funds, on leave from 
the Ford Foundation to’‘help Eisen- 
hower, has the job of organizing a 
drive of businessmen and persons of 
prominence to bring their influence 
to bear on delegates and politicians 
at Convention time. It was this type 
of drive that did much to nominate 
Wendell Willkie in 1940. 


x * * 


The so-called big-money families of 
the country are sharply divided be- 
tween Taft and Eisenhower. Within 
the Rockefeller and Ford families, 
Eisenhower is quite popular, while 
some others in the oil, chemical and 
auto fields are strong for Taft. 


ee a 


Robert Taft is encouraged, not dis- 
couraged, by initial reaction among 
Republican politicians to opening 
phases of the Eisenhower campaign. 


x k * 


Senator William Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, is in the favored position for 
vice-presidential nomination on the 
Republican ticket, no matter who is 
favored for top place. The 70 votes 
of California, held by Knowland’s 
friend, Governor Earl Warren, are 
potent for trading purposes. 


x * * 


Only President Truman and some 
of the other key leaders within the 
Democratic Party stand between Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver and the Demo- 
cratic nomination. These leaders, 
however, continue to be unimpressed 
by the evidence of strong popular 
support for the Tennessee Senator. 
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Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, is 
gathering very strong support for the 
Democratic nomination from among 
leaders in the party other than Presi- 
dent Truman. An intense effort is to 
be made to convince the President 
that he should not stand in the way 
of the Georgia Senator. J. Howard 
McGrath, former Attorney General 
and former Democratic Party Chair- 
man, is playing a part in this effort. 


ee 


Averell Harriman, candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, is a little em- 
barrassed by the fact that in the past 
he has made sizable contributions to 
the campaign funds of Republican 
candidates for the Presidency. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman definitely has become 
annoyed with Governor Adlai Steven- 
son of Illinois because of the Gov- 


- construed as 
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ernor’s unwillingness to get tangled 
in the maneuvers for the Democratic 
Party presidential nomination. 


x. «& 


General Douglas MacArthur is not 
impressed by arguments that he should 
take off his uniform and give up re 
tirement pay before making speeches 
political. The Gen. 
eral fails to see why he should be 
singled out for criticism when there 
is nothing in law or in tradition to 
deny him the right to speak as a citi- 
zen just because he wears a uniform, 


x & ¥ 


The President is much more im- 
pressed by the opinion of Fred Vinson, 
Chief Justice and personal friend, 
that Mr. Truman did not exceed his 
authority when he seized the steel 
industry than he is by the decision 
of the Supreme Court that he did. 
Vinson could convince only two other 
Justices that the President had the 
power he said he had. 


xk 


The British Government thinks that 
U.S. military officers and diplomats 
have bungled the truce negotiations 
in Korea, so it is sending two or three 
British officials over to get things 
straightened out. 


x k *& 


A diplomat from Europe suggests 
that if the United States really is in- 
terested in unifying Europe, as all 
the politicians say it is, then there 
is an easy way to accomplish that re- 
sult: Give all U.S. billions to a cen- 
tral organization in Europe. Nations 
wanting aid would be required to be- 
long and meet its standards. 


x &k * 


Anthony Eden, Britain's Foreign Se- 
retary, is expected to give up his pos! 
in the autumn in order to take a Cab- 
inet job dealing with domestic issue. 
This would give him broader exper 
ence for Winston Churchill's jo, 
when and if Churchill retires. 
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PAWNEE 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 


An other example of 

American- Standard 
0 f 
eaderoh ep 


@ If yours is a small house, or if 
you are a builder or an architect, 
the Pawnee offers a welcome solu- 
tion to your heating problems. 
Designed especially for low cost 
installations in homes where limited 
floor space makes it difficult or un- 
desirable to install conventional 


t 
‘ 


winter air conditioners, this new gas 
fired horizontal unit may be just 
what you need. 

The Pawnee’s compact size and 
quality construction permits safe 
installation in attics, under floors, 
or suspended from the ceiling of 
basements, closets, utility rooms, or 
similar out-of-the-way locations. 

The new Pawnee is also perfect 
for zone heating in larger single 
floor homes where more than one 
winter air conditioner can be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

Made in four sizes: 40,000, 


. » - or suspended under the floor 


60,000, 80,000 and 100,000 Btu in- 
put per hour, the Pawnee operates 
efficiently with natural, manufac- 
tured, mixed, and liquefied petro- 
leum gas. Completely factory as- 
sembled and wired, it is easy to 
handle and can be installed quickly 
and economically in both new con- 
struction and modernization jobs. 

With the addition of the Pawnee 
winter air conditioner to its already 
extensive warm air line, American- 
Standard further strengthens its 
leadership as “First in heating— 
first in plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-62, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Pacific paradise—coming up in ten hours! 


The “paradise” islands of the Pacific 
are only hours away from the mainland 
when you travel aboard a Boeing 
Stratocruiser. Spanning oceans is a 
day-to-day routine for Stratocruisers 
serving on routes like that of United 
Air Lines to Hawaii. 

Aboard one of the big Boeings you 
enjoy the extra comfort and spacious- 
ness which make this airplane unique 
Wide, 


roomy aisles which permit strolling 


for air travel. restful seats, 


about, a smart lower-deck lounge, su- 
perb air and altitude conditioning — 
these are among the Stratocruiser’s 
distinctive features. 

Stratocruiser routes of other air- 
lines* also span the Pacific to Hawaii 
—to Japan and the Far East. They 
bridge the Atlantic to Europe — the 
South 
cross the United States between Seattle 
and New York. In less than three 
years of operation, Stratocruisers have 


Caribbean — to America — and 


* Fleets of Boeing Stratocruisers are in service On Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and United Air Lines. For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Super- 
fortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; and is now starting production on the B-52 Stratofortress. 





made more than 15,000 ocean crossings 
and have carried well over 600,000 
transocean passengers. 

Each day the Stratocruisers are add- 
ing to their impressive record—demor 
strating the sturdy dependability of 
airplanes built by Boeing, the company 
that has designed and produced more 
four-engine aircraft than any othet 
single concern. 
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A handful of key delegates 
can swing the Republican nomi- 
nation either way now. The Taft- 
ys-Eisenhower race is that tight. 

Neither can win with pledged 
delegates. The favorite-son sup- 
porters, a few State leaders hold 
the balance of power. 

The man who gets their sup- 
port gets the nomination. As 
things line up it will take a Con- 
vention fight—and more than one 
ballot—to pick a winner. 








A decision between Senator Taft 
ud General Eisenhower for the Re- 
piblicans now is narrowing down to 
he vote of small groups of delegates 
in two or three key States. 
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‘IKE’ 
For a few key votes 
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The presidential primaries are over. 
In the last of them, held on June 3, Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, won the 14 
delegates in South Dakota. Governor 
Earl Warren nailed down 70 delegates in 
California. 

Except for a tag-end choice of 10 dele- 
gates at large in Illinois on June 23, every 
State now has picked—either in primaries 
or in conventions—the delegates it will 
send to the Republican National Conven- 
tion that opens in Chicago on July 7. 

The strength of favorite-son candidates 
is known. Contests for the control of 
delegates in the Southern States are out 
in the open. 

Only one real target is left for the 
two major candidates to shoot at in the 
three weeks remaining before the Con- 
vention convenes. This is the group of 
some 70 delegates who have been chosen 
but who remain unpledged or uncom- 
mitted to either major candidate. 

Two thirds of these are pocketed in 
the Michigan and Pennsylvania delega- 
tions—26 of the 46 Michigan delegates; 
25 of Pennsylvania’s 70. The others are 

-sprinkled through a dozen State dele- 
gations in lots of ones and twos. Their 
views are unknown. They can .become 
springs of secret strength to either of the 
candidates and might prove the balance 
of power in some delegations. 

It is here that the battle is to rage, in 
bitter infighting, during the next three 
weeks. In this struggle, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is to play a large part. He 
will see as many of the delegates as pos- 
sible, try to swing them into his camp. A 


_ few of the undecided, uncommitted men, 


turning in key delegations, can swing the 
nomination to either candidate. The bat- 
tle is that close. 

The Michigan and Pennsylvania groups 
are becoming the focal points of 
pressure. These are the two largest re- 
maining sources of strength where either 
side might find recruits. There could 
easily be enough delegates among these 
51 to turn the decision of the Convention 
—as is shown by the chart on page 16. 





IKE’ OR TAFT— 
WHO WILL DECIDE? 


Battle Boils Down to 2 or 3 Key States—Here They Are 


This battle is being fought to a de- 
cision right now. Upon its outcome 
hinges the voting on the first ballot. 

On the first ballot, as matters stand, 
the vote is likely to be quite close to this 
total: 

Taft, 548. 

Eisenhower, 507. 

Favorite sons, 151. 

Needed to nominate, 604. 

On that basis, no candidate would 
get the nomination on the first ballot. It 
is conceivable that before the end of the 
roll call there would be a break among 
the favorite sons to start a band-wagon 
swing either to Taft or to Eisenhower. 
This is more likely to come, however, on 
a second or a third ballot. 

The Taft total in this calculation in- 
cludes votes. of 75 contested delegates 
from Southern States such as Texas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. The assumption, for the 
purpose of providing a comparison of 
strength, is that Taft will get most of 





—Plummer from Black Star 
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these delegates. Taft men will control the 
committees that draw up a_ temporary 
roll of delegates for the Convention. 

The Eisenhower total includes the 
bulk of the Michigan delegates. A fairly 
firm deal is said to be in the making in 
that State, where the General is to do 
some personal gunning for the delegates. 
Michigan, however, is a crucial State that 
still could tip the balance one way or the 
other. 

The favorite-son vote on the first bal- 
lot is to be this way: 76 for Warren; 24 
for Harold Stassen; 24 for Governor 
Theodore McKeldin of Maryland; 27 for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The Mac- 
Arthur total includes the 25 votes in the 
Pennsylvania delegation reported to be 
controlled by Governor John S. Fine. 

The chances are that neither Taft nor 
Eisenhower will win on -the first ballot. 

On the second ballot there will be 
definite shifts that could bring the de- 
cision, Great importance will attach to 
the breakup of favorite-son delegations. 
It is in those delegations and in the un- 
committed votes of Michigan and Pern- 
sylvania that the decision lies. 

Taft on this ballot will pick up several 
delegates in Maryland when Governor 
Mckeldin turns his delegation loose. Taft 
counts on getting some from the breakup 
of the Stassen group, but recent shifts 
in power in Minnesota make any sub- 
stantial gain improbable. A group of 
around 20 votes is reported to favor Taft 
in the Warren delegation. To win, how- 
ever, the Senator will need to count 
heavily on votes from Michigan and the 
Fine group in Pennsylvania. 

Eisenhower, rather than Taft, appar- 
ently is to gain most when the breakup 
comes in favorite-son delegations. He is 
expected to get most of the McKeldin 
and Stassen strength. An effort is being 
made to bring about a full-scale transfer 
of the Maryland and Minnesota delega- 
tions into the Eisenhower column. 

When, and if, Warren pulls, every 
effort will be made to turn the big Cali- 
fornia delegation and Warren’s 6 Wis- 
consin votes to Eisenhower. There are 
76 votes at stake. If Eisenhower could 
get all of these and could get support 
on a broader scale from Michigan or 
Pennsylvania, he might go over. He 
might go over, too, if successful in win- 


















ning seats for contested delegations from 
the South. 

The stakes are high and the power of 
decision is limited to a few strategically 
placed individuals as the time for Re- 
publican choice nears. 

Political arguments, trades for place 
and deals for patronage, all are to play 
their part in the final, intense fight for 
the decision. Senator Taft already has 
brought his arguments to bear on Gov- 
ernor Fine in Pennsylvania, on leaders 
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In favorite-son delegations. 
(Warren, 20; McKeldin, 6; Stassen, 4; MacArthur, 2) 
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of the undecided group in Michigan and 

e °@ & on other delegates across the country. 
} ) ecision Lies General Eisenhower now is to do the 
same thing. He is traveling to Michigan 
to make a speech. Before Convention, he 
will talk personally with Governor Fine. 
He will talk with other delegates. These 
men could use federal patronage as rep- 
resentatives of a party long out of office. 
If their candidate is successful and is 
EISENHOWER chosen President, there are Cabinet posts 
and kitchen-cabinet posts to be filled. 
There is a vice-presidential nomination to 
make. There will be tens of thousands of 
STRENGTH federal jobs to dispense. It is before the 
Convention that the channels of patron- 
age are set, not after an election is won. 
And Eisenhower, like Senator Taft, 
has promised that he will not forget his 
friends after election. Yet there will be 
> no rewards to hand out if the election is 

e e e i Ts ° a 

Maximum Delegates Now in Sight q not won. Victory is the prerequisite to 
power. Both candidates, and their agents, 
have their sales talk designed to win 


Wele sates. 
Committed 450 € The Eisenhower sales talk, as his 
31 








forees drive forward to the cleanup, runs 
like this: 

“Tke? can win easily. The independent 
vote is Back of him. He can draw heavily 
from those on the fringe of the Demo- 
cratic Party.and from the women voters, 

94 among whom he is popular. Why take a 
: chance? The Republicans who favor Taft 

Warren, 56; Stassen, 20; McKeldin, 18) will support Ti ciheuss as the nominee 
and great numbers of independent votes 
will be picked up. However, there is no 
assurance that the Eisenhower support- 

T '@) TA L 5 vA 5 ers will all back Taft. Why split the party 
and go down to defeat? So goes the argu- 
ment as the Eisenhower agents make it. 
The Taft sales talk, emphasized 


ian more and more im the final drive, goes 
0 04 delegates like this: ad 


The idea that Taft cannot win is a 
phony. Taft always has won in elections 
. where it counts. In three successive elec- 

e tions, the argument of “me-tooism” has 

ec old the power Ke) nominate: lost for the ence ll Eisenhower is 
a “me-tooer.” The issue this time must 

ae be sharply drawn. Eisenhower has served 
Democratic Presidents. He is too closely 
identified with Democratic Administra- 


In Pennsylvania tions to be able to draw a real issue and 
to make it stick. The people want a real 
25 out of 70 choice and a change. So runs the Taft 


argument. 

At stake is the nomination and prob- 
ably the Presidency. For the politicians 
who back the winner in Convention there 
are jobs and power. But they must back 
a winner to get these. This fact underlies 
the calculations of the party politicians 
in key States who are being pushed up 
against the deadline for making their 
choice. Whether it will be Taft or “Ike” 
will be determined by the decisions of a 
few political leaders holding a few key 
votes. 





3 friendly but not committed 
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Real meaning of the steel de- 
cision— 

The White House isn’t the seat 
of unlimited power, after all. A 
President has to obey the law, 
just like anybody else. 

It’s a check to the drift toward 
executive power. The “inherent 
powers’ used to seize steel turn 
out to be only the power to en- 
force laws, not to make them. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, outlining for the first time the 
limits on the power of a President, 
lays down this dictum: 

A President must act within the laws 
of the nation. A President cannot as- 
sume powers not given to him by law or 
by the Constitution. He cannot seize the 
property of an individual or an industry 
without due process of law. There are 


Any Would-Be Dictator 


no inherent powers in the-office that give 
him the right to act without the author- 
ity of law. Congress alone holds the 
power to make the law. 

Any future President, aspiring to 
become a dictator, will not find the path 
an easy one in the face of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

To take on dictatorial powers, that 
President will need a subservient Con- 
gress. Either that, or he will need to 
challenge the courts. The drift toward 
exercise of almost unrestrained execu- 
tive power is brought up sharply by the 
nation’s Supreme Court. 

That Court, by a vote of 6 to 3, found 
that President Truman acted beyond his 
authority when he seized the steel in- 
dustry in the absence of any legal power. 
President Truman earlier, in question- 
ing by newspapermen, had insisted that 
the power to seize was his and that it 
could not be taken from him. 

This question was put: “When you 
say nobody can take away the Presi- 
dent’s seizure power, do you mean Con- 
gress or the courts?” 


NO ‘STRONG MAN’ FOR U. S. 


Must Answer to Courts 


Nobody can take away this powe 
the President said, because he is the 
Chief Executive of the nation and hy 
to be in a position to see that the need 
of the country are met. The President 
told reporters they ought to read the his. 
tory of the country. Washington, Jeffer. 
son, Lincoln, Jackson, Hayes, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt 
and the incumbent have all taken what. 
ever steps were necessary. 

“The courts cannot take away this 
power?” the President was asked. 

Mr. Truman replied that nobody can, 
That power is inherent in the Constity. 
tion of the United States. 

The Supreme Court disagrees with 
President Truman’s conception of his 
power under the Constitution. It has 
held that Mr. Truman exceeded his 
authority. In making this decision, in- 
dividual Justices made pointed references 
to the drift toward unlimited executive 
power. They concluded that a Goven- 
ment of co-ordinate powers—legislative 
and judicial as well as executive—might 
have its drawbacks, but this was the 
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Justice Black, for the Court: ... The 
founders of this nation entrusted the 
lawmaking power to the Congress 
alone in both good and bad times. 
lt would do no good to recall the 
historical events, the fears of power 
and the hopes for freedom that lay 
behind their choice. Such a review 
would but confirm our holding that 
this seizure order cannot stand. 





Justice Jackson, concurring: .. . 
The executive action we have here 
originates in the individual will of 
the President and represents an 
authority without law . . . With all 
its defects, delays and inconven- 
iences, men have discovered no 
technique for long preserving free 
Government except that the Execu- 
tive be under the law, and that the 





law be made by parliamentary de- 
liberations. Such institutions may 
be destined to pass away. But it 
is the duty of the Court to be last, 
not first, to give them up. 


In the Six Justices’ Own Words... 





Justice Burton, concurring: . . . The 
present situation is not comparable 
to that of an imminent invasion oF 
threatened attack. We do not face 
the issue of what might be the Pres- 
ident’s constitutional power to meet 
such catastrophic situations. Nor is 
it claimed that the current seizure is 
in the nature of a military command 





addressed by the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to a mobilized 
nation waging, or imminently 
threatened with, total war. 
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kind of Government the nation’s found- 
ers established and it was the kind of 
Government under which the people 
would need to live in the future as in 

» past. 
Te qpinion of the Court, in full 
text, is printed on page 102. Excerpts 
from concurring and dissenting opinions 
ae carried on these pages. So are the 
findings of the Court with regard to 
the powers that lie in the office of the 
President. 

Basically, the Supreme Court is saying 
that it is time to stop, look and listen 
on the issue of expanding power for the 
Executive. The Justices hold that, even 
at the expense of some inconvenience 
that may grow from strikes, there must 
be some concern for the constitutional 
fom of government and its limitation 
on executive power. 

justice Jackson, for example, said 
this: 

‘No doctrine that the Court could 
promulgate would seem to me more sinis- 
ter and alarming than that a President 
whose conduct of foreign affairs is so 
largely uncontrolled, and often even is 





uknown, can vastly enlarge his mastery 
wer the internal affairs of the country 
ww his own commitment of the nation’s 
amed forces to some foreign venture. . . . 
“There are indications that the Con- 
titution did not contemplate that the 
title Commander in Chief of the Army 








the MOD LDA, 


Chief Justice Vinson, for himself 
and Justices Reed and Minton, 
dissenting: .. . The broad executive 
power granted by Article Il to an 
officer on duty 365 days a year can- 
not, it is said, be invoked to avert 
disaster. Instead, the President must 
confine himself to sending a message 
to Congress recommending action. 
Under this messenger-boy concept 


Why Three Justices Sided With Truman 





of the office, the President cannot 
even act to preserve legislative pro- 
grams from destruction so that Con- 
gress will have something left to act 
upon .. . Judicial, legislative and 
executive precedents throughout our 
history demonstrate that in this 
case the President acted in full 
conformity with his duties under the 
Constitution. 





and Navy will constitute him also Com- 
mander in Chief of the country, its in- 
dustries and its inhabitants. He has no 
monopoly of ‘war powers,’ whatever they 
are. While Congress cannot deprive the 
President of the command of the Army 
and Navy, only Congress can provide 
him an Army or Navy to command.” 

Referring to the seizure of property 
by Mr. Truman without specific au- 
thority of law, Justice Jackson had this 
to say: 


Photos: Wide World 


“Such power either has no beginning 
or it has no end. If it exists, it need sub- 
mit to no legal restraint. I am not alarmed 
that it would plunge us straightway into 
dictatorship, but it is at least a step in 
that wrong direction.” 

Justice Douglas, on the same point, 
makes this observation: 

“Stalemates may occur when emer- 
gencies mount and the nation suffers 
for lack of harmonious, reciprocal action 
between the White House and Capito! 





1» Why They Ruled Against Truman 





justice Douglas, concurring: . . . 
We pay a price for our system of 
thecks and balances, for the distri- 
bution of power among the three 


branches of Government. It 
price that today may seem exorbi- 
fant to many. Today a kindly Presi- 
dent uses the seizure power to effect 
@ wage increase and to keep the 
steel furnaces in production. Yet 
fomorrow another President might 
vse the same power to prevent a 
wage increase . . . to regiment labor 
% Oppressively as industry thinks it 

s been regimented by this seizure. 
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Justice Frankfurter, concurring: ... 
it is not a pleasant judicial duty to 
find that the President has exceeded 
his powers and still less so when 
his purposes were dictated by con- 
cern for the nation’s well-being in 
the assured conviction that he acted 
to avert danger . . . Absence of 
authority in the President to deal 
with a crisis does not imply want 
of power in the Government. Con- 
versely, the fact that power exists 
in the Government does not vest it 
in the President. 





Justice Clark, concurring: .. . 1 con- 
clude that where Congress has laid 
down specific procedures to deal 
with the type of crisis confronting 
the President, he must follow those 
procedures in meeting the crisis; but 
that in the absence of such action 
by Congress, the President's inde- 
pendent power to act depends upon 
the gravity of the situation confront- 
ing the nation. | cannot sustain the 
seizure in question because .. . 
Congress had prescribed methods 
to be followed by the President in 
meeting the emergency at hand. 
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- Barrier to Dictatorship? 


signals, 


t A President's Powers as Laid Down by the Supreme Court 

: Power in a President’s hands must stem from: (1) an 
/ Act of Congress, or (2) from the Constitution itself. 
: Inherent power in a President to act without specific 


authority of law or of the Constitution does not 
exist. 


Power as Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
does not give the President power to seize pro- 
perty to settle labor disputes. 





Executive power of the President does not include the 
power to make laws. In the lawmaking process, 
the President can recommend laws he thinks wise, 
veto laws he thinks bad. 


> ee 2. * 


Power to make laws, which are to be executed by 
the President, lies only in Congress by specific di- 
‘rection of the Constitution. 


> 


* 


Congress can authorize the taking of private pro- 
perty for public use. Congress can make laws 
designed to settle labor disputes, to fix wages and 
working conditions in certain fields. 


* -— Congress is not subject to presidential or military 
supervision or control. 


$0 ‘If a President aspires to become a dictator: Con- 
gress must be pliant or subservient, giving 
any powers asked. 


OR The Supreme Court must be challenged, its mem- 
bership packed or its dictum defied. 





—————__ 


Hill. That is a risk inherent jn oy 
system of separation of powers, Thp 
tragedy of such stalemates might 
avoided by allowing the President ¢}, 
use of some legislative authority, J, 
framers with memories of the typ. 
nies produced by a blending of exe, 
tive and legislative power rejected thy 
political arrangement . . . We coi 
not sanction the seizures and conden. 
nations of the steel plants in this qa 
without reading Article II [of the Cy, 
stitution] as giving the President yy 
only the power to execute the laws by 
to make some. Such a step would mo 
assuredly alter the pattern of the Cop. 
stitution.” 

Justice Frankfurter, too, took «& 
casion to warn against any steps towarl 
dictatorship, by saying: 

“The experience through which th 
world has passed in our own day ha 
made vivid the realization that the 
framers of our Constitution were not in. 
experienced doctrinaires. These long. 
headed statesmen had no illusion that 
our people enjoyed biological or psycho. 
logical or sociological immunities fron 
the hazards of concentrated power, It js 
absurd to see a dictator in a representu- 
tive product of the sturdy democratic 
traditions of the Mississippi Valley. The 
accretion of dangerous power does not 
come in a day. It does come, however 
slowly, from the generative force of u- 
checked disregard of the restrictions 
that fence in even the most disinterested 
assertion of authority.” 

Justice Frankfurter notes further that 
Congress always has been chary of grant- 
ing power to seize private property. He 
says: 

“Congress has frequently—at least 16 
times since 1916—specifically provided 
for executive seizure of production 
transportation, communications or stor- 
age facilities. In every case it has quali 
fied this grant of power with limitation 
and safeguards. This body of enact: 
ments . . . demonstrates that Congress 
deemed seizure so drastic a power as t0 
require that it be carefully circumscribed 
whenever the President was vested with 
this extraordinary authority.” 

The Court majority thus male 
crystal clear the fact that a President: 
powers are strictly limited by the Cor 
stitution and that he cannot exercise al: 
thority that is given by the Constitutio! 
to Congress and Congress alone. The 
theory expressed by Mr. Truman ate 
other Chief Executives that the Pres: 
dency carries with it an aggregate © 
powers that may be needed to mee 
emergencies is rejected by the Cour! 
The decision reaffirms that this cout 
try’s Government is a Government 
‘separation of powers” and will rem! 
so. 
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Why People Are Worried— 


Here is the mood of America 
in summer, 1952: 

East—Business uncertainty, 
worry about taxes, spending. 

Mid-America — Grumbling 
about farm prices, foreign aid, 
inflation, Washington. 

West—Labor troubles add to a 
business turndown. 

Over all—Most people have 
jobs, money in the bank—and a 
feeling of nervous discontent at 
the way things are going. 










All over the country people are dis- 
atisfied and unhappy about the way 
things are going. They worry about 
business even when it is good. They 
io not like the Korean war and high 
taxes. They grumble about the cost of 
iid to other nations. The draft is re- 
sented and so are controls. 

Traveling in the Far West, the Mid- 
west and East, members of the Board 
of Editors of U.S. News & World Report 
ind something of a common denominator 
in the irritations and worries. Almost 
weryone seems to have a gripe or a 
vorry and to be vocal in revealing it. 

The most common worry is about busi- 
ress. Farmers are being squeezed again 


nan election year between rising costs ~ 


ind declining prices. They don’t like it 
wd are not bashful about saying so. 
Inthe Northwest cattle country, stocker- 
type steers are off 8 to 10 cents a pound 
fom the peak, or around $50 to $60 an 
animal. Wool brings half the price it 
brought a year ago. Wheat is down to 
about $2 a bushel at the elevator, where 
ithas been $2.50 to $3. Yet labor is 
saree and high priced. Machinery costs 
more than it did. 


The grumbles of farmers and ranchers’ 


wound quite a bit like the complaints of 
merchants and other businessmen in the 
East and West. Opinion is general that 
the present situation has the earmarks of 
a false boom” that is not going to con- 
tinue much longer. 

In the Plains States, the biggest 
Worry is over price trends. Farmers 
we uneasy about lower prices for wool 
and wheat and talk of a wheat surplus 
Mm another year. Cattlemen hesitate to 
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They Fear a ‘Bust,’ 


contract to sell their range stock for 
autumn delivery and wonder about the 
prices they will get when they do sell. 
This, in turn, raises questions about 
what the Government will do if prices 
should begin to slip sharply. 

Merchants are uneasy about the pros- 
pects of a business recession. They are 
doing less business than a year ago, 
except in the oil-boom centers of North 
Dakota and Montana, and feel over- 
loaded with home appliances and cloth- 
ing. They often sell appliances at large 


Dislike Taxes, Controls 


Midwestern farmers complain of “too 
much Santa Claus” in foreign aid and 
ask: “How long can we stand it? Are 
we getting anywhere?” In the Dakotas 
and Montana, farmers are critical of 
arms spending and are inclined to favor 
more Point Four aid in building under- 
developed countries, if there has to be 
aid. ‘ 

The Korean war is distinctly unpopu- 
lar, but nobody seems able to suggest 
a solution. The result is a feeling of 
futility and a rather vague idea that 


—Secony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


WESTERN ‘BEEF’ 


markdowns. Bankers attribute the rise 
in savings accounts to a popular fear 
that good times will not last. Even 
people in low and moderate income 
brackets are saving money this vear. 
High prices for consumer goods seem 
to cause almost as much grumbling as 
lower prices for farm commodities. 
White-collar employes, railroad workers 
and others on relatively fixed incomes 
protest at the size of grocery bills and 
other living costs. In Montana, where 
the silver dollar is common currency, 
the coin is called a “Truman dime.” 
High taxes irk people from one end of 
the country to the other. They see the tax 
collector taking from 20 to 40 per cent 
of their pay and don’t like it a bit. And 
there is a widespread feeling in the coun- 
try that the taxpayers are not getting their 
money’s worth from the Government. 


. cattle prices are off again 


somehow, somewhere, the nation’s lead- 
ers missed the right road. Any plausible 
plan for ending the war would be en- 
thusiastically received. 

The draft also is an irritant. Farmers 
now are losing more and more of their 
sons to the armed services and complain 
that the Government is draining them 
of man power. They can’t hire compe- 
tent workers to replace the sons who go 
into uniform. Plant managers also pro- 
test that the draft eats into their supply 
of labor. People generally question the 
need for so large a draft for a small-scale 
war in Korea, and they object to the 
tightening deferment policies of many 
draft boards. 

In the industrial East, where inter- 
ests generally differ from those of farm- 
ers, the complaints are the same—high 
taxes, high prices, high Government 
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TAXPAYER’S TEMPER 
. . . Government spending is up again 


spending, ineftective leadership, business 
uncertainty. 

Eastern businessmen appear to be 
more vocal than others in their grum- 
bling at Government controls. They com- 
plain loudly of Government regulations 
on prices, wages and salaries, and ma- 
terial allotments. The Government gets 
blamed tor everything that goes wrong. 
Government purchasing, for example, is 
cited as the cause of sky-high wool 
prices a year ago and the subsequent 
drop in those prices. And the Govern- 
ment order last year that banned spare 
tires on new cars, although there was no 
rubber shortage, is mentioned as typical 
of Government “foolishness.” 

The general opinion is that both busi- 
ness and Government would be better 
off if the whole complex of controls were 
junked. Little need is seen for controls 
over materials, no need for price con- 
trols, and wage controls tend to raise 
businessmen’s blood pressure. They ob- 
ject strongly to a Government policy 
that seems to encourage wage raises and 
clamp down on profits. 

People are inclined to scoff at Wash- 
ington reports of booming business. 
Workers grumble that they can scarcely 
stretch their pay checks to meet living 
expenses. Businessmen not in defense 
industries look sadly at what they say 
are shrinking order books and wonder if 
business is drying up. Merchants are 
bitter at the price cuts they have to 
make to get customers to buy. 

About the best thing that could hap- 
pen, in the opinion of most businessmen, 
would be a new Administration that 
would cut spending, reduce taxes and 
remove Government regulations. 

People in the East are less inclined to 
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criticize foreign policy or the Korean war 
than Midwesterners. There is a general 
feeling that the Government is not han- 
dling world issues very well, but there are 
almost no suggestions that any course can 
be taken other than the present one. 

Corruption in Government, strangely 
enough, does not appear to arouse wide- 
spread criticism. A few executives and 
merchants in all parts of the country 
blaze with indignation at Government 
scandals, but people for the most part 
take the disclosures calmly. They seem 
much more concerned over taxes and 
spending than graft. 

In the far West, in San Francisco, 
particularly, people add labor troubles 





BUSINESSMAN’‘S HEADACHE .. . 
. . . buyer resistance is strong again 


ee, 


to the general list of gripes. Carpenter 
in the San Francisco Bay area were 
strike for two months, and a busip 
strike lasted for more than 10 wees 
cutting off service of some suburby 
communities completely. Lately, » 
ships were tied up by a sailors’ strike, 

These stoppages cut down the ep, 
ployment of electricians, dock workes 
plumbers and hundreds of others, Thy 
sent sagging retail sales still lower an 
increased merchants’ growls. Store oper. 
ators complain further that it takes sp. 
cial promotions to pull customers, an 
that these sales simply remove inventon 
and scarcely cover costs. One large ¢e. 
partment store slashed prices 25 to 
per cent to get rid of excess stocks ¢ 
furniture. 

The feeling is general in Westen 
business circles that sagging busines 
activity will continue through Septem. 
ber. A number of businessmen, however 
view the present softness in busines 
activity as a good thing. There is a grow. 
ing feeling that continuous price and 
wage increases would lead eventually t 
a major adjustment that would hurt every 
body. So the present mild shakeout js 
regarded as a healthy development. 

In general, most people in all pars 
of the country have regular jobs at 
fairly high wages, most businesses show 
a profit, though not as large a profit 
as a year ago, and there are no positive 
signs of depression. Yet people are far 
from content with things as they are. 
They don’t think the country is ona 
solidly prosperous basis. They think 
they are taxed too much and charged 
too much for what they buy. They are 
inclined to blame the Government and 
they are loud in saying so. 
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“Standby” Rotary Compressors 
Help Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company 
Prevent Service Failures 


=. in Kokomo, Indiana, are assured _—_ Here it is boosted to proper pressure and 


of a more continuous supply of gas for pumped into the mains. . 
Cooking and heating, thanks to the far- These Allis-Chalmers gas and air com- Allis-Chalmers 
sighted customer service policy of the pressors lowered original installation costs Makes Machinery to Help 
Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company. because their vibration-free rotary opera- } 

This company keeps reserve storage tanks _ tion eliminated need for heavy foundations. People Produce More— 
full of liquid propane for use in emergen- Since they require little attention or serv- Have More— 
cies, When natural gas supplies are inter- icing, they continue to keep costs down ; ; : 
fupted or inadequate, the propane isdrawn —help Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
off, mixed with air and fed into the two give the finest possible service at the low- LIVE BETTER! 
Allis-Chalmers compressors picturedabove. —_ est possible rates. 








ALLIS-CHALMERS © 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. —NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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Hard Arteries: Scientists 
On Track of a Preventive 


A longer, useful life for mil- 
lions—that's the hope in new dis- 
coveries by scientists. 

The answer to hardening of the 
arteries may be found. It may 
even prevent that ailment, which 
strikes in middle age. 

What makes new findings im- 
portant is this: Hardened arteries 
are a factor in two of every five 
deaths in the U.S. 


The major health problem that con- 
fronts people of middle and older age— 
hardening of the arteries—now appears 
to be approaching a solution. 

Dramatic discoveries in dealing with 
a problem that, more than any other, in- 
capacitates people getting along in years 
have just been made by a research team 
at the Heart Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health in Washington. 
Scientists are confident that they are on 
the verge of finding ways to detect hard- 
ening of the arteries early, and then to 
prevent that hardening. 

Key substances in the body that have 
the job of keeping the blood stream clear 
now have been isolated and partly puri- 
fied. These substances have been used 


with success on individuals developing 
arteriosclerosis, commonly known as 
hardening of the arteries. 

Tests already are being devised to 
determine which of these key substances 
is missing in particular individuals 
whose arteries are hardening, and what 
causes the failure. The problem ahead is 
to correct that failure, or to supply the 
substance artificially by pill or by in- 
jection. 

Source of trouble is found in ac- 
cumulation of a certain fatty material in 
the blood stream of some individuals. 
That clue has been developed by many 
scientists, working in laboratories all over 
the U.S. What their research shows is 
that some people are mysteriously un- 
able to get rid of a fat material that ap- 
pears in the blood soon after a fatty meal. 
When that happens, the blood becomes 
cloudy and sores develop inside blood 
vessels. Arteries thicken and harden. 

Now Government research workers 
have gone one important step further. 
They have found the key substances in 
the body that normally break up and 
get rid of this fatty material. The sub- 
stances, four of them, work as a team. 
All must be on the job. If the individual 
fails to produce any one of them, it ap- 
pears, arteriosclerosis can result. 

Next step for research scientists now 
is to find out what controls the individ- 





New Hope for Aging ad =e) «) (-¥ 
Light on an Old Mystery 


THE PUZZLE: 
What causes hardening of the arteries, the biggest 


cause of death and disability ? 








Fat clouds the blood, causes sores in blood vessels, 
leads to hardened arteries. 


Scientists in Government now have found key sub- 
stances that clear blood. 


Campaign now is on to purify the key substances, 
produce them artificially. 


FIRST CLUES: 


THE DISCOVERY: 


THE SOLUTION: 
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ual’s output of these key substaps 
For example, people with diabetes 
are highly vulnerable to high blood pw 
sure—will be studied in an effort to 
termine which of the key substa 
lacking and why. There are signs 
the glands play a part. When the 
swers are all in, doctors may well be 
to give individuals a pill or an injectig 
to stimulate their bodies to produce 
critically important substances. 

Another possibility will be to get th 
substances from animals—as cortisone} 
derived—or to make them syntheticalh 
People in danger from hardening of f 
arteries then could take the key oh 
stances directly for protection. ; 

The solution, when it comes, js y 
likely to bring a cure for advanced cagg 
of hardening of the arteries. Damage 
ready done to arteries probably willy 
be repaired. Yet millions of cases may 
prevented from getting worse, and othey 
will be prevented from getting any rey 
start. ; 

People threatened by other heart ai 
ments also will benefit. Reason is tha 
hardening of the arteries itself is t 
major cause of many disorders of th 
heart and blood vessels. Fatal blog 
clots, for example, often result fr 
thickening and hardening of arteries 
High blood pressure, too, frequently goe 
along with hardening of the arteries, 

What it all means is that a methodé 
dealing with hardening of the arteri 
can bring a spectacular drop in prem 
ture deaths from heart and artery disease 
once this method is perfected and avai 
able for general use. 

New drugs that can keep blood pres- 
sure down easily and safely, meanwhile, 
are proving as elusive as ever. Govem- 
ment scientists discount claims made for 
two new drugs, supposed to relieve high 
blood pressure, which is of so much con- 
cern to business executives. The drugs 
are found to be dangerous and erratic. 
They apparently will not provide the 
long-sought pill that can be taken daily 
to keep blood pressure down safely. 

Scientists, however, have found a drug 
that will do just the opposite—raise blood 
pressure safely, when that is needed 
Many people who have heart attacks die 
quickly from shock, rather than from the 
heart attack. A newly developed dm 
raises the depressed blood pressure © 
people hit by shock and does it safely 
That drug already is saving lives. 

Research workers, it is becoming clei. 
are beginning to corner the heart ant 
artery diseases that cause more than halt 
of all the deaths in this country. Harder: 
ing of the arteries alone is a major facto! 
in two out of every five deaths in the 
U.S. That is why scientists are excited 
about what appears to be the neames 
of solutions to the problem. 
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LAS id) are Canning Fruits and Juices 
in the Never-ending Search for Better Steel 


“Putting up” prunes and fruit juices may seem like 
an odd occupation for steel technicians. But, at one 
of J&L’s laboratories, where tin plate for food 
containers is evaluated, canning: is one of the many 
test procedures. 

The food is packed in cans made from selected 
lots of J&L tin plate, thin steel coated with tin, 
sealed, and cooked at sterilizing temperature. The 
cans of food are placed in a controlled temperature 
storage room, where the heat accelerates any action 
that may be reducing the vacuum within the can. 


SCRAPPY SAYS 


By measuring the vacuum loss, as it occurs, tech- 
nicians can estimate what the life of the test cans 
would be under normal storage. This knowledge 
helps in controlling the quality of tin plate to make 
sure canned foods on your grocer’s shelf continue 
to have long storage life. 

Quality control guides every step in the produc- 
tion of J&L tin plate and other steel products. It 
combines with research—another of the activities 
that go on behind the J&L trademark—to assure 
better steel for every application. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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You learn respect for people’s courage— 
for the magnificent way they have faced up to 
every national crisis and brought the nation 
through stronger than ever. (The War of 1812 
started two days after our Bank was chartered 
on June 16, 1812, and we have served our ccun- 
try through every war and depression since.) 


You get a sense of people’s inter-dependence 
—from long experience with the mutual benefits 
of foreign trade. (Our Foreign Department started 
in 1897. Today we have 56 Branches overseas.) 


You appreciate the value of neighborliness. 
City Bank started as a small-town bank, with 
a neighborly knowledge of the problems and 
needs of its customers. You'll find this same 
friendly spirit today in our 67 neighborhood 
Branches in Greater New York. 


You learn a lot about people from 140 years of banking 





You get proof of people’s honesty — from 
lending over two billion dollars in ‘small loans 
through the first Personal Credit Department for 
small borrowers established by a big bank. 


You gain confidence for the future —The 
American people have the qualities of mind and 
soul to deal with whatever tests may lie ahead. 


It is our hope that The National City Bank of 
New York and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company may continue to deserve the people’s 
trust, and keep on playing their part in the devel- 
opment of our country. 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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IN KOREA: POLITICS AMID WAR 


Civilians Squabble, but Troops Will Fight On 


itis just one thing after another 
in Korea. Politics keeps getting in 
the way of the generals trying 
to fight a war. 

Political squabbling among 
South Koreans is the latest. Cries 
of “Communist plot’ and ‘‘dic- 
tator’ alarm the Allies. 

It shows how politics keeps 
thanging the rules of war in Ko- 
rea. It's a new, bewildering ex- 
perience for Americans. 


PUSAN, KOREA 


In the strange war in Korea, politics 
is replacing military problems as the 
matter of most concern to U.S. offi- 
cials, 

American generals, trained and ready 
to fight a war, find a new political prob- 
lm everywhere they turn. They can 
hardly make a move without running 
into a hornet’s nest of politics that has 
to be cleared away before ‘they can get 
on with the job. 

In a year of truce negotiations, they 
have been harried by skilled Commu- 
nist politicians. Other politicians, operat- 
ing inside prisoner-of-war camps, are 
stirring up a type of trouble no field gen- 
eral ever expected. Even on the side of 


the Allies, political problems have be-. 


come so important in Korea that the 
British are sending two top political ex- 
perts—rather than top generals—to check 
up on the U.S. handling of the war. 
Now, along with everything else, a 
political crisis among Koreans is develop- 
ing in South Korea. Generals Mark 
Clark and James Van Fleet—on hand to 
ight a war—have had to take time out 
to deal with local politics. They are 
forced to run down reports of a “Com- 
munist plot” against the Government. 
They have to worry over a possibility that 
South Korea might pull out of its own 
war. It is a strange and bewildering sit- 
uation for military men. 
_In South Korea, Americans some- 
limes forget, are about 20 million Ko- 
tan civilians—all of them touched by 
War, millions of them homeless and hun- 
gy. They live under a Government 
headed by Syngman Rhee, 77, as Presi- 
dent. Rhee is the George Washington of 
orea, a man who has spent a lifetime 
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‘years later, however, his oppo- 


striving for Korean independence and 
who is serving as first President of the 
new republic. 

Trouble has flared, however, between 
President Rhee and his political oppo- 
nents who control the parliament, or 
Assembly. Rhee suspects a “Communist 
conspiracy” to throw him out of office. 
He jailed some Assemblymen, put the 
capital city of Pusan under martial law 
and threatened to dissolve the Assem- 
bly. His opponents claim the 
whole thing is a smoke screen be- 
hind which he is plotting a “mili- 
tary dictatorship.” 

Back of the political crisis is 
the fact that in Korea the As- 
sembly—not the public—elects 
the President. Rhee was chosen 
overwhelmingly in 1948. Two 


nents won control of the Assem- 
bly and since then—throughout 
the war—he has been governing 
with a parliament against him. 

What brings things to a head 
right now is the fact that a new 
President is to be elected this 
month. Rhee and his supporters 
do not have a chance with the 
present Assembly. But recent local 
elections showed Rhee has over- 
whelming popular support. So he 
is demanding that the President 
be elected by popular vote. The 
Assembly kills his suggestion 
every time it comes up. 

One thing is clear: The only 
way Rhee supporters can be ab- 
solutely sure of retaining power is 
to take things into their own 
hands and ignore the Assembly— 
using the Army if necessary to back 
Rhee up. Just a hint of that was enough 
to send American officials and generals 
hurrying to Pusan. Taking Republic of 
Korea troops out of the battle line to 
fight a political war at home would seri- 
ously weaken the U.N. forces now. 

Today’s Korean Army bears no re- 
semblance to the Army that broke in 
panic under the first attack by Commu- 
nists from the North. During the last 
year, U.S. commanders have put the 
Koreans through intensive training. Top 
officers have been schooled in the U.S. 
and returned to take command of their 
own troops—who now outnumber U.N. 
forces on several segments of the front. 

Morale of the Koreans is high, and they 
are respected by U.S. veterans of the 


fighting. GI’s who once called the local 
troops “Gooks” now call them “Rocks” 
—short for Republic of Korea soldiers 
and a compliment to their toughness. 

While the Army is devotedly loyal to 
President Rhee, its officers are determined 
to avoid getting tangled in Pusan’s po- 
litical rows. Rhee has promised that the 
Army will not be involved. 

Actually, most people are convinced 
there will be no military change, what- 





—Bristol from Black Star 


SYNGMAN RHEE 
Along with war, a private battle 


ever happens in Pusan. There is no dis- 
agreement on war policy between Rhee 
and most of his critics. John M. Chang, 
opposing the Rhee faction, is considered 
to be strongly pro-American. He is a for- 
mer Premier and former Ambassador to 
the U.S. He not only supports the war 
against the Communists, but shares 
Rhee’s opposition to any compromise 
settlement with the North Koreans. 
Crisis in Korea appears to be a row 
over local politics more than anything 
else. It is clear that the South Koreans 
are in the war to stay, whatever happens 
at Pusan. The whole affair is one more 
example of how political problems—big 
and small—keep bobbing up to harass the 
generals who are trying to run the mili- 
tary end of the strange war in Korea. 
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There isn’t much to show for 
the U.S. arms program after two 
years of fighting. New weapons 
are few and far between. 

Why? Bad planning on ma- 
chine tools cost valuable time. 
Changing models, spreading or- 
ders, etc., also hobble war pro- 
duction. 

New weapons may roll out in 
volume soon. But they aren’t roll- 
ing yet. World War Il equipment 
is arming the war in Korea. 

After two vears of war in Korea, 
the United States finds its troops out- 
numbered, its air forces at a disadvan- 
tage, its “magic” weapons impractical 
to use, its war effort a stalemate. 

Two years after entering World War 
II, by contrast, American forces had 
gone on the offensive on two fronts. 
North Africa had been cleared of Ger- 
mans. Sicily had been taken and Italv in- 
vaded. A stream of American weapons 
had started to fow into Russia. The Ger- 
man Air Force had largely been de- 
feated. American forces were preparing 
to invade Europe from England. In the 
Pacific, a newly built American Navy 
had the Japanese on the run. Guadal- 
canal had been taken. Vast amphibious 
forces had been created and were on 
the move toward Japan. 

In the first two years of World War 
II, orders had been placed for 122 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of military hard 
goods—guns, planes, tanks, ships, am- 
munition, vehicles and equipment. Of 
that amount, 107 billions’ worth of 
weapons and equipment had been made 
and delivered. In this war period, orders 
have been placed for 69 billions in weap- 
ons and equipment, but only 23.9 bil- 
lions has been spent for goods delivered. 

Two vears after fighting began in 
Korea, American troops still are largely 
dependent upon World War II ammu- 
nition, some of it defective. Bombs for 
aircraft use, too, are of World War II 
vintage, and reports indicate that about 
one in five turns out a dud. Shortages 
have appeared in several types of am- 
munition needed by ground forces. New 
ammunition only now is beginning to be 
turned out in volume. Two years after 
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Where Are the Weapons? 





Held Back by Mistakes, ‘Business as Usual’ 


World War II began, ammunition was 
produced in huge quantities. 

Air war in Korea still is fought largely 
in antiquated American planes. Bomb- 
ers all are World War II bombers, none 
of them less than seven years old. Most 
jet fighters in use are of types developed 
just after the earlier war. Only one model 
is superior to Communist types, and 
that is in very short supply in Korea. 
New planes, able to take on the growing 
enemy force, are only starting to come 
from assembly lines in quantity. 

The tanks that face Communist forces 
in this war are largely tanks made to 





—Republic Aviation Corp. 
JET ASSEMBLY LINE 
. just starting to roll 


fight in the last war and hurriedly re- 
modeled internally. There are no new 
tanks in Korea, except a few light “Walk- 
er Bulldog” models. After two years, 
quantity production of the new M-47 
model is just beginning to create a stock- 
pile at home, and production of a new, 
heavy, T-48 model is only starting. 

It’s the same story all down the line. 
Artillery is World War II artillery. Rifles, 
mortars, machine guns, trucks, other 
equipment in use after two years of 
war in Korea are nearly all left over from 
a previous war. 

Much of this equipment and armor 
is wearing out, deteriorating with time, 
far less reliable than the equipment 
that Americans are accustomed to fight- 
ing with. In addition, there is a big new 





demand for arms to equip U.S. allies jy 
Europe, a demand that, in item afte; 
item, cannot be filled from present Amer. 
ican stocks. 

The nation, in other words, is finding 
that its war production after two year 
of war has been a slow-motion operation, 
one that falls far short of the production 
attained in early World War II years, 
and of needs in 1952. 

Planners who have run this war as. 
sert that in months ahead actual produc. 
tion of the weapons of war will rise 
sharply. They expect that the billions 
entrusted to them by Congress in the 
months after June, 1950, will begin in 
the second half of 1952 to be translated 
into things that shoot and into ammuni- 
tion to be shot. They think that the pro- 
duction of needed jet planes will ap- 
proach the demand, that output of tanks 
and guns will double and _ redouble, 
that long tooling-up processes will be. 
gin to pay off in mass production of the 
more intricate equipment needed in mod- 
ern war. 

Allies who have been promised weap- 
ons for two years may begin to get them 
in volume, if the present view of mili- 
tary officials turns out to be correct. Bil- 
lions have been voted for military aid. 
But only a small fraction has gone to 
armies abroad. It is still a major event 
when an army in Europe gets a U.S. 
artillery piece or tank. All that may soon 
be changed. 

But the question now being asked is 
why so few arms have been produced in 
two full years of war to date. 

The answers, as given by military 
planners themselves, are these: 

Mistakes in getting machine tools 
accounted for as much as a year's delay 
in many items. Here the Government 
tried to insist on a price that often 
would not permit expanded output o 
machine tools, needed by much of de 
fense industry. That created a_ bottle 
neck until prices were adjusted. 

Attempts to spread orders, s0 as (0 
create as much arms-producing capacity 
as possible, added to the slow motion. 
This policy was followed deliberately 
so that all output could be on a one 
shift basis and could be expanded rapid- 
ly in case of a bigger war. For example, 
five big firms now have contracts to pro 
duce the same new tank, which could be 
turned out more quickly and efficiently 
by one firm working on it with multiple 
shifts. Also, orders have been placed t0 
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give Government work to depressed areas 
regardless of efficiency. 

Repeated change in models is 
blamed for holding up production, too. 
Until recently, changes had been or- 
dered in nearly all types of equipment 
as research showed more possible im- 
provements, so that production was in- 
terupted time after time for retooling 
for a great many items. 

Part-time war production, in which 
much less than an all-out effort has been 
made to produce arms, however, is 
given as the biggest single reason for the 
limited number of new weapons on hand. 
The planners, charting a “limited” war, 
sought only a limited war production, 
with civilian output left pretty much 
alone and arms orders given out as a 
side line for U.S. industry. 

That has resulted in complications, 
many of which were not foreseen. A 
frm making a 20 per cent profit on its 
civilian product, for example, often has 
been reluctant to take on many defense 
orders that yield an 8 per cent profit. 
Expansion has been required that would 
not have been needed if civilian output 
had been cut back. Skilled craftsmen 
and expediters often have been hard _ to 
get, with civilian production going full 
tilt. Even the armed services often have 
been unable to recruit the experienced 
production men they had in the last war. 
No real urgency to get war production 
rolling has been transmitted to industry. 

The outlook after this slow begin- 
ning, however, is for a rapid upturn in 
ams production in the months just 
ahead. As the planners see it now: 

Jet aircraft, of the types ordered 
ince war began in Korea, are just now 
getting into quantity production. A ten- 
fold increase over recent rates is ex- 
pected by year’s end for the most impor- 
tant jet fighter. A medium jet bomber 
fnally is getting into sizable production. 

Tanks are in somewhat the same sit- 
uation. Light-model tanks have been in 
volume production for some time. But 
the more important new medium type, 
which in order to save time was rushed 
into production before all “bugs” were 
diminated, now is getting into large- 
scale output with a combat-worthy model. 
New heavy tanks are to be in production 
oa big scale soon. : 

Ammunition, with a 17-month “lead 
time” for tooling up, also is getting 
into volume production for the first time. 

Those are the most crucial items. A 
izable increase in production lies just 
thead, too, for recoilless guns, missiles, 
antisubmarine craft, antiaircraft artillery, 
‘ven atomic weapons. 

But U.S., meanwhile, continues to 
fight a major war largely with equip- 


ment left over from a previous war, in 
Spite of two years of war production. 
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After 2 Years of War: 


Rearmament Shows This— 
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ARMAMENT: 


Few guns produced so far. 


Deliveries negligible so far. 


IN TERMS OF 


IN TERMS OF 


Billion 


Sizable output now getting started. Demand, 
however, remains high. 


One model in substantial production. Others 
being tested. 


Large-scale production starting. New tanks 
still scarce. 


Most missiles in test stage. Output begun for 
a few. 


Shortages of some types hold up production. 








World War Il stocks still main source. Quantity 
production just starting. 


One atomic gun built. Tactical weapons still in 
development stage. Bombs now plentiful, but 
not being used in Korea. 
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ITALY’‘S FASCISTS COMING BACK 


Is Italy, an old Communist hot- 
bed, swinging to the other ex- 
treme? Fascists are a new worry 
for the West. 

Hard times and hunger, a busi- 
ness slump are helping to give the 
party a toe hold among those 
who yearn for the good old days. 

Fascism has no jut-jawed hero 
yet. It doesn’t have massed sup- 
port either. But it is making gains 
that bear watching. 


ROME 

A ragamuffin type of Fascism is 
making a limited comeback in Italy. 

Recent local elections have shown that 
the political heirs of Benito Mussolini 
have become a real factor in Italian polli- 
tics. A Fascist party won 16 per cent of 
the popular vote in Rome and 12 per 
cent in Southern Italy. Through an alli- 
ance with the Monarchists, the Fascists 
control Naples, the military seaport of 
Bari, the air base of Foggia and 129 
other towns. 

Nationally, so far, there appears to be 
no danger that the Fascists will take 
over Italy. But a political movement 
considered dead after World War II is 
stirring with new life. In national elec- 
tions, due next spring, the moderate 
Cabinet of Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
may find itself squeezed between Com- 
munists and Fascists, both openly anti- 
American. 

Fascist leaders today do not denounce 
U.S. aid to Italy. But they do blame the 
U.S. for stripping Italy of her colonies, 
handing part of Trieste to Yugoslavia 
and destroying Mussolini’s Fascism. They 
want Italy to stay out of all alliances 
with the U.S. and its European allies 
until “these wrongs are righted.” 

The “‘new Fascism,” as a result, is 
coming in for careful examination. Look- 
ing into the movement, on the spot’ in 
Italy, this is what one finds: 

The party itself is a patchwork affair, 
lacking the central organization and disci- 
pline of the Mussolini movement. 

Official name of the party is the Italian 
Social Movement, usually called MSI 
from its Italian initials. At the start, four 
years ago, the founders of the movement 
denied that it was Fascist. Now, many 
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What They Lack Now Is a New Mussolini 


Where Fascists Scored 
In Italian Elections 
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MSI‘S MARSANICH 
. . everything but the black shirt 








MSI leaders not only accept the tag of 
“Fascism,” but are finding it a politica! 
asset. 

Dues-paying members are _ relatively 
few, probably less than 100,000. Fascig 
leaders claim 800,000 inscribed mem. 
bers; the real figure is probably less thay 
half that number. In the last general 
elections three years ago, the party 
polled only 527,000 votes—2 per cent of 
the electorate. On the basis of local elec 
tions in the South, however, their voting 
strength all over Italy now may be a 
high-as 2 million. 

The Fascist following is concentrated 
mainly in Southern Italy. Southem 
Italians remember Mussolini's Fascism as 
a mild dictatorship that conquered new 
lands in Africa for Italy’s peasants, In 
the industrial North, where Fascist rule 
was harsh and violent, the new Fascists 
get few votes. 

Financial backing for the party comes 
mainly from a few wealthy Italians, 
Contributors include Northern industrial- 
ists who fear Communism, Southem 
landlords who seek to block land reform, 
and some wealthy Italians living in 
Argentina and Brazil who profited under 
Mussolini’s regime. 

Leaders, national leaders. are lacking. 
For a Fascist party, favoring a strong, 
one-man dictatorship, this is a_ serious 
matter. 

Chairman of the party is Princ 
Valerio Borghese, heir to an illustrious 
Roman name. The Prince is a hand 
some man in his mid-forties, an eloquent 
speaker, but no organizer. He holds 
numerous decorations for valor won in 
the Italian Navy early in World War ll. 
He also was given a 12-year sentence 
as a war criminal for his part in the 
bloody Italo-German campaign against 
Italian anti-Fascist partisans in Northen 
Italy. He was freed by the De Gasper 
Government in a general amnesty and 
retired to his castle, from which he 
announced, early this year, that he would 
accept MSI leadership. 

Secretary-General of the MSI 3 
Augusto de Marsanich, a small man 
with bushy white hair receding from 
a high .forehead. He occupies the 
large and ghomy headquarters 
the party in Rome. De Marsanich, 
once a little-known member of two 
Mussolini cabinets, strikes _ attitude 
and uses gestures made famous by 
Mussolini. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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llow the Flying Tigers got over the Hump 





2. As we told you then, the veterans 
pooled all their savings but they still 
needed additional capital to launch their 
project. Several Los Angeles business- 
men offered to furnish this capital on a 
50-50 basis—the veterans to operate the 
company. This capital enabled them to 
start operations on June 25, 1945, with 8 
war surplus Conestoga cargo planes. 





3. Over the last seven years the com- 
pany’s growth has been spectacular. 
Their fleet of planes has grown from 8 
to 39. In 1949 they received the first cer- 
tificate to fly U. S. Air Freight Route 
100. And they now operate daily trans+ 
continental schedules to 48 cities, in addi- 
tion to world-wide contract and charter 
services. The company has now con- 
tracted for seven new DC-6A’s—the larg- 
est order ever placed for cargo planes. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


TOTAL REVENUE 


146 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


4, Last year their fleet earned a total 
revenue of $1514 million compared to 
$458 thousand the first year. In 1951 
their planes flew a total of over 138% 
million miles compared to 14 million miles 
the first year. Today The Flying Tiger 
Line Inc., is the world’s largest certifi- 
cated freight and contract air carrier. 


1, In November, 1945, we told the story, 
in this series, of 12 India-China “hump’’ 
flyers from the American Volunteer 
Group who came home from the war and 
started an air freight business. They 
called their company The Flying 
Tiger Line Inc. 





5. The company has used Union Oil avi- - 
ation products since it began operations 
in 1945. But that doesn’t seem nearly as 
important to us as the fact that the men 
were able to accomplish these things. It 
could hardly have happened under any- 
thing but the American profit and loss 
system. 





6. For without the profit incentive the 
businessmen wouldn’t have put up the 
capital to start the business in the first 
place. Without the hope of gaining finan- 
cial independence, the veterans wouldn’t 
have had the incentive to sweat out the 
problems of starting the company and 
developing it. Altogether, we think it’s a 
wonderful example of the advantages of 
our American free enterprise system 
over others. ; 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 


discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 


feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





Manufacturers of Reyal Triten, the amazing purple motor oil 
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PREMIER DE GASPERI 
. .. squeezed in the middle 


Party hero is 70-year-old ex-Marshal 
Rodolfo Graziani, Mussolini’s Chief of 
Staff in Northern Italy in 1943. Graziani 
appeared dramatically in the Coliseum 
in, Rome before a torch-bearing crowd of 
50,000 to close the Fascist election cam- 
paign. 

In a real scramble for leadership, 
however, chances are that the winner 
would be one of the lesser-known Fascist 
bosses of Southern Italy. Typical of them 
is the tough ‘Fascist leader of Bari, 
Giuseppe Martucci, who spent much of 
World War II as a U. S. prisoner of war. 

The trappings of Fascism are in full 
use by the new movement. Its mem- 
bers do not wear the black shirt of 
Mussolini's party, but they give the 
Fascist salute, sing Fascist songs and 
adopt the same kind of political methods. 

Some restraint is exercised in official 
Fascist newspapers and_ propaganda, 
however, to stay within the margin of the 
law. Italy’s postwar Constitution con- 
tains a clause that forbids “the reorgan- 
ization in any form of the dissolved 
Fascist Party.” 

Locally, however, the Fascists exer- 
cise little restraint. In cities and towns 
of Southern Italy, magistrates have 
freed youths charged with giving the 
“Fascist salute” on the ground that what 
they gave was simply the 2,000-year-old 
“Roman greeting.” 

The Fascist label is acceptable to 
Southern Italians who remember Musso- 
lini’s Fascism largely for its social-wel- 
fare assistance to poor farm workers. In 
World War II, Southern Italy was oc- 
cupied by Americans and experienced 
nothing like the brutal violence of the 
Fascist and Nazi war against the Italian 
underground in the North. 
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The appeal of the Fascists to Italian 
voters is based on the idea that, by vot- 
ing Fascist, the poor Italian can protest 
against existing conditions while voting 
anti-Communist. 

Throughout Italy there is much dis- 
content and social unrest due to eco- 
nomic conditions. Despite 2 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of American -aid since the 
war, 2 million Italians still are unem- 
ployed. Another 2 million, largely South- 
ern farm hands, have only part-time 
work. 

The post-Korea boom in Italy petered 
out more than a year ago. A slight reces- 
sion is under way. Textile production 
has dropped 20 per cent in a year. Auto- 
mobile production fell 50 per cent last 
winter and has regained only half the 
loss since then. Meanwhile, Italy’s pop- 
ulation and labor force are growing. 





: ‘st ’ ‘ ~ =United Press 
FASCIST POSTER (CIRCLED) 
.. . effective in the South 

The rearmament boom promised a 

year ago has failed to materialize. The 

Finance Minister, Giuseppe Pella, pur- 


suing a deflationary financial policy, 
refuses to spend money on arms produc- 
tion. U.S. offshore procurement has 


brought only 25 million dollars’ worth 
of arms contracts to Italy so far, dash- 
ing hopes for 10 times that amount by 
now. 

All these economic troubles, added 
up, are grist for the political mills of 
both Communists and Fascists. The 
Fascist leaders, encouraging the dis- 
content, are“urging Italians to vote both 
anti-Communist and anti-De Gasperi by 
electing Fascists to office. 

Colonies for Italy stand high on the 
list of Fascist’ demands. As their price 
for co-operating with the U.S. and its 
allies in a defensive alliance against Rus- 





help. 
A Fascist victory, the kind that 
‘would give Fascists full control of 
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sia, they demand the return of Italy’s 
African colonies. To landless Southem 
Italian fieldworkers, the idea of getting 
their own farms in Africa has a real 
appeal. 

Future of Fascism in Italy depends 
largely on political maneuvering joy 
under way. 

Dissolution of the party is possible 
A new anti-Fascist law is expected tp 
be passed by Parliament this month, 
It is designed to rob the Fascists of thei: 
chief stock in trade, the exaltation of 
Mussolini's regime and the promise to do 
the same without the Duce’s mistakes, 

Fascist leaders, however, insist that 
they are prepared for dissolution, ready 
to go underground, form a new party or 
move into the Monarchist Party. 

Political isolation of the Fascists 
may be tried, too. Many Monarchist 
leaders are upset by their alliance 
with the Fascists. The Monarchists 
may refuse to join the Fascists in na. 
tional elections next spring. And dis. 
solution of the electoral agreement 
would cost the Fascists control of 
many localities won with Monarchist 




















Italy, is not in sight. Today’s Fascists 
are no match in strength for the anti- 
Fascists, from the center-right to the 
extreme left. There is no chance for 
the kind of “march on Rome” that 
put Mussolini in power. But there is 
danger that a growing Fascism may 
weaken the governing moderates, giving 
Italy wobbly and unstable coalition cab- 
inets. And Italy’s Fascists have demon- 
strated that the Totalitarian forces de- 
feated in World War II are not yet dead. 
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COMMUNIST TOGLIATTI 
. .. feared in the North 
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Three Million GCA Landings 


No GCA Failures!...No Plane Crashes 


Even to the pioneer Gilfillan engineer of 40 
years ago, the incredible accuracy and reliability 
of today’s GCA radar might have seemed an 
impossible dream. 


More than three million military and civil 
aircraft have been safely landed by Gilfillan 
GCA radar. United States Air Force and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration records confirm 
that Gilfillan GCA has nevér been responsible 


for an aircraft accident. It is a remarkable record. 


Nosmall part of this record is the small amount 
of GCA outage for maintenance. 8 civilian GCA 
equipments have been in continuous 24-hour 
operation for an aggregate of 12 years. This 
means 12 years of continuous use for 4,000 tubes 
—yet only 21 have had to be replaced!* This 
believe-it-or-not economy is a tribute to Gilfillan 


radar design experience and to excellent CAA 
maintenance. 

Gilfillan GCA is the only radar landing system 
in operation at the 8 largest civil airports in the 
United States. Since 1946 civilian pilots alone 
have made 100,000 landings using Gilfillan GCA 
exclusively at these civil airports. Of these, 75 
have been “‘saves’’ of aircraft in distress.** 


Gilfillan GCA is in operation at civil and 
military airports in 24 countries throughout the 
world. 


oa Gilfillan 


*CAA Report 8/23/51 **CAA Report 2/12/52 
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Costs to Go Up, but Not 
Much, If Steel Price Rises 


Will higher-priced steel mean 
a big jump in the cost of living? 
Not as much as officials predict. 

It can add around $15 to the 
price of building a house, or $9 
to the cost of making a car, 72 
cents on a refrigerator, or 7 cents 
on a television set. 

Another round of wage in- 
creases can boost costs for every- 
body. But steel alone isn’t likely 
to do it. 


When the price of steel is raised, 
with end of the steel strike, the result 
is not to be a sharp increase in the 
price of products made of steel. 

Inflation, if it should be revived, will 
stem from a new round of wage in- 
creases growing from the pattern set in 
rates of pay agreed upon for steelworkers, 
not from the increase in the price of steel 
itself. (See page 64.) 

Half of the $6 increase, at any rate, is 
entirely unrelated to the pay raise, since 
the steel companies already are entitled 
under the Capehart Amendment to a $3 
increase to cover higher past costs. Yet, 
the two increases together will have 
small effect. 





-U.S. Steel 


STEEL: FOR AUTOS & EGG BEATERS 
A price rise won't pinch much 
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Why this is so can be seen’ from a 
glance at the table on this page. The 
list shows what a price increase of $6 
a ton for steel, which now seems prob- 
able, will add to the direct cost of pro- 
ducing many of the things that the ordi- 
nary person buys. 

In over-all terms, a $6 increase in 
the price of finished steel will add about 
500 million dollars a year to the. cost of 
this basic material. Yet, in terms of in- 
dividual products, the added cost will 
be relatively small. 

In a new passenger car, for example 
the added cost of the steel involved will 
be about $8.88 on the average. The addi- 
tional cost of steel that goes into a typical 
house and the fixed equipment to operate 
it will be around $14.58. 

These examples give some idea of the 
direct cost increases involved for the 
expensive things that families buy. For 
other purchases, the result will be still 
smaller cost increases. 

The rise in steel costs will be about 
72 cents for a refrigerator that sells for 
around $350, and about 7 cents for a 
table-model television set that retails for 
about $200. 

These cost increases, for the most part, 
are negligible. The chances, in fact, are 
strong that for most consumer products 
made of steel there will be no actual rise 
in price due solely to the coming increase 
in steel prices. 

This prospect is in sharp conflict with 
the idea spread by high Government of- 
ficials. Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall, for 
example, has predicted that a steel in- 
crease of this size would add $150 a 
year to the cost of living for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

Mr. Truman adds that, with higher 
steel prices, “prices of all products 
that use steel would go up—tanks and 
trucks and buildings, automobiles and 
vacuum cleaners and refrigerators, right 
on down to canned goods and egg 
beaters.” 

Actually, a $6-a-ton raise for steel 
prices will mean that little more than $3 
a year, not $150, is added to the average 
person’s cost of living. That is the price 
of two or three meals, or about two 
cartons of cigarettes. It is an increase ot 
half a billion dollars spread out over 155 
million people. 

Biggest cost rises that can come di- 
rectly from a steel-price rise will be 
in the arms programs. The steel that 
goes into a light tank, for example, will 











If Steel Costs $6 More— 


Rise in price of 
steel would add to average 
production costs: 


House $14.58 
Auto 8.88 
Refrigerator 72 
Electric range 71 
Washing machine 41 
Television set -07 
Radio .02 
Vacuum cleaner .04 
Sewing machine .03 
Baby carriage 06 
Piano 44 
Steel desk 75 
Filing cabinet -60 
Airplane, medium 60.90 











cost about $206 more after steel is 
marked up. Steel for a medium tank will 
come to an additional $356. The amount 
of steel in an airplane of medium size 
will go up in cost by about $61. Alto. 
gether, the steel needed by the militay 
this year will cost an extra 100 million 
dollars. 

Products used by industry, too, wil 
cost more. To cite some big examples, 
the cost of a Diesel locomotive will go up 
about $600, a modern passenger ship 
about $100,000. Yet even these rises are 
small in relation to total costs. 

Effect of a big wage increase is some- 
thing else again. Once steel wages are 
raised, other unions will line up for their 
pay raises. As industry generally finds its 
labor-costs rising, businessmen may be 
forced to apply to Government for high- 
er price ceilings. At the same time, broad 
rises in pay rates can provide the rising 
demand needed to allow price markups 
on products at retail. 

What it boils down to is the pros- 
pect that no sharp price rises «will bk 
applied to consumer products as a direct 
result of an increase in steel prices. The 
price trend, in fact, still tends to b 
downward. Steel itself, in the case ol 
many kinds and grades, is being marked 
down in price. Businessmen are not et 
pected to find it easy to mark prices up 
on any broad basis in the absence of any 
major increases in incomes and consume! 
demand. 

In time, though, a pyramiding of the 
rise in steel wages could set off anothe! 
round of higher costs and _ prices all 
along the line. 

Inflation; thus, is to depend on what 
happens as a result of increases in ste 
wages, not on what follows the min0 
cost rises for individual products thi! 
come from the steel-price increase. 
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Roman Arretine mixing 
bowl, Ist Century B.C. 
Courtesy of the trustees of 
the British Museum, London. 




























CERAMIC 


FOR CAE 


FREE 
For a free chemical analysis of 
Roman pottery, write to ALCOA. 
(Fragments for analysis courtesy 
of Smithsonian Institution.) 





















All of mankind’s early advances were inherited by 
the Romans, who welded them together to form the 
foundations of our modern society. 

Transforming the intellectual curiosity of the 
Greeks into practical reality, Roman potters made 
no claim to artistic excellence. Emphasis was frankly 
on quantity. The first pottery factory system for 
mass production of ceramic articles was developed. 
From these factories at least three emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius, derived huge for- 
tunes. The mixing vats of Arretium, with 10,000 
gallon capacities, supplied the ceramic needs of the 
Empire for more than a century. Inexpensively 
stamped from molds, this red-glazed Arretine ware 
has been found throughout the Roman world. 

If you turn out ceramic products on a grand 
scale, ALCOA Alumina offers you many outstand- 
ing economies. Almost any ceramic product per- 
forms better when it contains this uniformly pure 
aluminum oxide. 

Glass . . . chimaware ... glazes . . . tile are 
stronger, more resistant to heat, chipping and chem- 
ical attack. Quartz inversion is reduced. Firing range 
is broadened. And super-refractories containing 
ALCOA Alumina push output up, costs down in 
countless high-temperature operations. Let us send 
you complete information. 

Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANy oF AMERICA, CHEM- 
cats Division, 601-F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


Moa Chemical 


[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SQDIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 


















To be sure, 
For performance... 


Electric motors have many jobs. Some operate almost con- 
tinvously; others must wait hours or days between uses. 
Dependable Cutler-Hammer Control assures immediate and 
uniform response from every motor every time 
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For safety 


The dependable response of electric motors becomes vital 
“4 wherever precision is important in the op ion of mechan- 
ical equip dable Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol protects both men mand machines. 


J 











Electric motors have played a great 
part in making America strong and 
abundant. They have lifted the bur- 
den of brute labor from the backs of 
men. They have made machines pos- 
sible that do almost anything better, 
faster and at a lower cost. This na- 
tion’s manufacturing plants today em- 
ploy more than 10,000,000 electric 
motors. So it is easy to understand 
why motor control, the equipment that 
directs and protects these millions of 
motors, both merits and receives just 
about the most careful selection of all 
industrial purchases. 

Many users of electric motors have 


everywhere. 





Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard equip- 
ment by machinery builders, 
is carried in stock by recog- 
nized electrical wholesalers 






CUTLER’-HAMMER 
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Delays can be disastrous in the handling, processing or 
manufacturing of many things. Dependable C-H Control 
quickly pays for itself wherever failure or faulty performance 
of an electric motor can mean losses, 


discovered definite advantages in 
standardizing on one make of motor 
control... Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. Specifying Cutler-Hammer 
insures uniform dependability for all 
motor drives. It avoids confusing var- 
iations in control units. It permits in- 
terchangeability. It simplifies main- 
tenance. It minimizes both investment 
and storage space needed for adequate 
reserve stocks of units and parts. To 
be sure, you too should insist on 
Cutler-Hammer. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. Associate; Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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PARIS....BERLIN.....TOKYO....BUCHAREST.... 








>> Hottest news in Europe today is this: A French Government has finally dared 
to challenge the French Communist Party to a showdown. It's the first time since 
the war ended that any French Government has really taken on the Communists. 

To the astonishment of the Communists.....France's top Communist, Jacques 
Duclos, is in jail. He may be there quite a while. Communists' editorial star, 
editor of "L'Humanite," most influential Communist daily in France, has also been 
slapped into jail. Communist propaganda outlets, papers in Paris and in a score 
of provincial centers, have been plugged up for brief periods by governmental 
seizure. Communist protest strikes, opposed by the Government, have fizzled. 

As of now, a Government headed by mild-mannered Antoine Pinay has the upper 
hand over the most powerful Communist Party this side of the Iron Curtain. 














>> Arrest of Duclos by the Pinay Government is, in fact, a bold move. 

As a member of Parliament, one of 96 Communists in the Assembly, Duclos 
had counted on a legislator's immunity from arrest, whatever he says or does. 

As Communist Secretary-General, Duclos has the support of a party 600,000 
strong, with a fanatical hard core of 30,000, and a total popular vote in most 
elections of over 5 million Frenchmen, far more than any other party in France. 
In addition, there's Joseph Stalin to worry about. He's backing Duclos, too. 











>> Pinay thus runs considerably more risk in arresting Duclos than the U.S. 
Government ran in arresting U.S. Communist leaders. U.S. is rich, powerful and 
solidly anti-Communist. Washington is 3,000 miles farther from Moscow than Paris 
is. And U.S. Communist Party, by comparison with French, is tiny, flea-bitten. 





>> Two important facts encourage Pinay to take on the Communists at this time. 

Pinay Government is stronger, acquiring more confidence than recent French 
Governments have had. French Communists seem weaker, less effective. 

Pinay is winning a following as the average Frenchman, no orator, no hero, 
but determined and full of common sense. Few expected his Government to last a 
week. It may turn out to be France's strongest postwar Government. 

Communists, at the same time, are losing ground. Hold on workers is not 
what it used to be. Only 2 per cent of workers quit last time Communists told 
them to. Why lose pay just because Duclos is in jail? Party membership is also 
declining. Party revenues are down with the decline in circulation of Communist 
papers. Communist riots, like the one Duclos got caught in, have to depend on 
fanatics. French workers won't take part. Nor do Frenchmen enjoy the violence. 

Communist failures in France are becoming noticeable. Communists did not, 
after all, halt U.S. arms shipments to France, or keep General Ridgway from mov- 
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ing into Paris. Nor did Communists prevent Allies from signing a separate peace 
with West Germany, or from laying the groundwork for a European Army. 


>> Duclos, in this atmosphere, made the mistake of directing the Paris riots 
in person, so the police could catch him red-handed. Fact that police found in 
his car a two-way radio, a gun and a blackjack won't help him any. He's to stand 
trial for plotting against the security of the state. If he loses, he can be im- 
prisoned for life or deported. And if Duclos loses, so does Stalin. 


>> Outlook in Paris is for a long, stormy period of showdown between French 
Government and Communists. More Communist violence is to be expected. Action, 
not just propaganda, is the new Communist line. Moscow has ordered it. 
Duclos trial, if it comes off, will be the focal point of the showdown. 
Duclos conviction may send Communists underground. They're ready for it. 
Communist split is also a possibility. Many French Communists disagree 
with Moscow on the new tough line, see it as another Moscow miscalculation. 
French sentiment, as it is, appears to be Supporting the Government more 
and more, the Communists less and less. Riots tend to help the Government. 
Stalin strategy of stirring up trouble in France stands a good chance of ex- 
ploding in Stalin's face. French Parliament has been reluctant to ratify peace 
contract with Germany, European Army treaty. Now Stalin makes them attractive. 
Duclos trial is the thing to watch. It will tell a lot about France. 























>> Point about Communist ructions in Berlin and Tokyo, like those in Paris, is 
that anti-Communist officials and governments now take them in their stride. 
They are no longer scared, looking for ways to appease Moscow. Instead, there's 
a new interest in cracking down, in turning the tables on Communists, for a change. 

In Berlin, encirclement by British troops of a Soviet radio station puts 
Communists on the spot. Either they ease up on West Berliners or their radio 
Station may have to quit. For the Germans, it's a very enjoyable spectacle. 

In Tokyo, Communist riots simply give Japanese police an opportunity to 
identify the rioters. Communists are getting out on a limb. Police will saw it 
off when they're ready. Japanese Communists aren't really getting anywhere. 


>> What's happening to Comrade Ana Pauker in Rumania shows how dangerous it 
is to get up very high in the bureaucracy behind the Iron Curtain. 
Skids are under Comrade Ana, even if she has been the leading Communist in 
Rumania, top-ranking woman of the Soviet world, and the hardest boiled. 
Friendship with Stalin is no protection. Fact that Mrs. Pauker has been 
one of the few who could pick up the phone and talk directly to Stalin is no help. 
Man named Gheorghiu-dej now runs Rumania for Stalin. Mrs. Pauker is on way out. 








>> If you believe what Bucharest says, Comrade Ana has been pretty bad. She 
has been procapitalist, anarchist, counterrevolutionary, guilty of rightist 
deviation, also leftist deviation, and has lived on "a slope of aristocracy." 
Probable truth: Comrade Ana is the Scapegoat for currency-reform failure 
and economic distress in Rumania today. Her difficulty, like that of every top 
Communist, is that she has to be a planner, and foresee all contingencies. No 
one can do this, but Communist officials have to try. When things go wrong, the 
official gets the ax. Puzzle is why any Communist bureaucrat wants a promotion. 
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It’s hard enough to remember 
what you said— what the other fellow said — 
in a talk just yesterday! In a week, memories 
get lost—figures confused—-names and addresses 
foggy—instructions forgotten! 
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TAFT CAMPAIGNERS: Ingalls, Hamilton, Reece 


Old Masters—Newcomer Wedemeyer 


And Coleman, 


A resourceful group of _ political 
adepts provides the driving force under- 
neath the presidential campaign of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. These men, mostly 
old friends of their candidate, began 
their drive early, have kept to it without 
letup. They emphasize careful attention 
to all details, painstaking preparation 
for all eventualities. 

Win or lose, the Taft organization 
seems likely to be regarded in the fu- 
ture as a model. The men involved, 
nearly all professional politicians of long 
experience, are likely to become high 
Government officials, or influential in- 
dividuals, if Senator Taft should win the 
Presidency. These men, and what they 
are doing, are described in what fol- 
lows. 
> David S$. Ingalls, easy-mannered 
cousin of the Senator, is the campaign’s 
master strategist. Mr. Ingalls goes along 
on most Taft travels. And, while the 
Senator makes speeches and_ shakes 
hands, Ingalls is closeted with local party 
leaders, making friends, soothing “Taft 
can't win” worries, looking for delegates 
wherever they may be found. 

At the same time, Mr. Ingalls alertly 
watches the whole campaign mechanism 
to keep its far-flung parts meshed to- 
gether. Those who attend the State and 
local meetings that choose National Con- 
vention delegates are circularized or so- 
licited. Elected delegates of uncertain 
tendency are courted. There are elabo- 
rate preparations for keeping in chummy 
touch with them in Chicago. 

Money—although no special problem 
—must be collected and used where it 
will do the most good. Mr. Ingalls, a 
corporation lawyer and executive, knows 
where the funds are to be found. He 
turns them over to Ben Tate, a Cincin- 
nati businessman and the Taft campaign 
treasurer. 

Mr. Ingalls, 53, ruddy, cheerful, is 
a thoroughly grounded political profes- 
sional. He has managed the Senator’s 
campaigns for years. In addition, he has 
been State party chairman and Repub- 
lican National Committeeman. He served 
in the Ohio Legislature. In 1932 he ran 
for Governor and lost. 

Last year, he made a_ nation-wide 
tour—in his own airplane—checking up 
on Taft’s chances, among Republican 
State and county leaders. He reported 
chances good, and the campaign was on. 
He has been through two losing Con- 
vention efforts, 1940 and 1948. These 
have taught their lessons, and Ingalls is 
one to learn from experience. At Chi- 
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cago, whether or not he serves as Mr. 
Taft’s floor manager, Mr. Ingalls will be 
directing every move. 

> John D. M. Hamilton has one great 
triumph and one broad black mark on 
his political record. In 1936, he steered 
Alf M. Landon to a first-ballot presi- 
dential nomination. But then, with Mr. 
Hamilton as campaign manager, Landon 
took only two States, Maine and Ver- 
mont, in the election. 





FOUR OF ‘TAFT’S LIEUTENANTS 
(I to r) Ben Tate, David Ingalls, Tom Coleman, John Hamilton 


Just now, of course, the nomination is 
the first Taft objective, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s demonstrated talents have been 
enlisted for the pre-Convention battle. 
Nominally, he is in charge of the cam- 
paign in the East, where Taft backing 
seems slimmest. But actually he is in 
touch with many other sections. 

After six years with the Republican 
National Committee as General Counsel, 
as Chairman and as a $25,000-a-year Ex- 
ecutive Director, Mr. Hamilton, cordial 
and aggressive, has scores of friends 
among party-organization leaders the 
country over. And these are the men 
who count in the selection of delegates. 

Mr. Hamilton, 60, grew up in Kansas 
and, after an Eastern education, re- 








turned to work his way to top position 
among Kansas Republicans. He served 
in the Legislature for four years, two of 
them as Speaker of the House, became 
National Committeeman in 1932 and 
went on to supervise the campaign of 
his good friend, the then 
Landon. 

In 1948, Mr. Hamilton became a cop. 
vert to the Taft cause and a part of the 
ineffective stop-Dewey movement that 


Governor 
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developed in the Convention. He has 
moved his law practice from Kansas to 
Philadelphia and is an attorney for 
Joseph N. Pew, Jr., oilman long inter 
ested in national politics. In that sense, 
Mr. Hamilton is regarded as the Pew 
representative in the Taft organization. 
>B. Carroll Reece is bringing in! 
harvest of Southern delegates for the 
Taft organization. Mr. Reece, 62, uw 
pretentious and methodical, is the Seni 
tor’s deputy for the South and does ad- 
ditional jobs elsewhere. 

With typical forethought, he set ot! 
months ago to make sure of the South. 
The job looked easy because leaders ¢ 
the skeletal Republican organizations " 

(Continued on page 42) 
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on for your new plant 


Make a survey of the usual require- 
ments needed in deciding on a new plant 
site—diversified raw materials, skilled and 
unskilled labor supply, transportation 
facilities, electric power, adequate indus- 
trial water, expanding markets, year- 
around working climate... 


To all these, and others, add the plus 
advantage of dependable natural gas— 
and the answer for your new plant loca- 
tion is the Gulf South. 


: There are scores of preferred industrial 
fe has : i S sites in the more than 460 cities and 
sas t0 : ~~) towns in this growing region where your 
sy for oe “ “natural gas needs can be filled by our 
- jnter- ; company. For expansion today...or in 
sense, the future...we suggest you may save 
e Pew time and money by investigating the Gulf 
—, South... first. 
or the 
32, ul 
e Seni- 
oes at: 


Perhaps we can, help you. Communi- 
cate with our Industrial Director, Post 
Office Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
set out 


. South. : . . 
roy : mee... SERVING THE ug ptile 


REPOR! 





On the lookout for a new defense plant site?... 


Se 





How will it 
look from a 
“business-eye” 
view, later on? 


Find out the strategic advantages of the Cincinnati 
area, not only for defense production, now ... but 
also for the battle for business that’s sure to come 





Right now, of course, you’re sizing up 
potential plant sites with an eye to defense 
production. But you’re also considering 
another important aspect of plant loca- 
tion: what kind of position will it leave 
you in when your principal “defense” is 
against competition? 

Fortunately, one area gives you the most 
reassuring possible answer to both prob- 
lems. 

In the Cincinnati area, your shipping 
bays are within overnight reach of 40% 
of the nation’s pocketbooks. You’re right 
next door to coal and steel—with the Ohio 
River at your doorstep to help get heavy- 
weight cargoes in and out at low cost. 
Major trunk rail lines? Eight of them. And 
over a hundred interstate truck lines. 
Power supply? Ample. 

But one of the most important advan- 
tages you'll have in the competitive period 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


ahead is the wholesome, “All-American” 
atmosphere you find here. People still take 
pride in doing a good day’s work. They 
think straight. They’re solid citizens. Their 
sense of community responsibility is re- 
flected in an unusual record of industrial 
harmony . . . in clean, honest city govern- 
ment ... in fine public schools. 

Add it all up. Doesn’t the area “closest 
to America” look as if it has the advan- 
tages you're going to need? 


For a thorough study and confidential report on 
the way the Cincinncti area fits your individual 
location problems, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 





Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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. . « Reece, like Hamilton, 
was National Chairman 


that area had supported Mr. Taft fy 
years. This time, however, a surge 
Republican support for General Ejse», 
hower developed in several areas. 
Established party leaders  overyods 
this sentiment—notably in Texas, Loyi. 
iana and Mississippi—and named pro.Ty4 
delegates. The Eisenhower groups ay 
sending rival slates. The Conventio, 
with Taft forces in charge of the machi), 
ery, will decide which shall be seated. 
Mr. Reece, like most Taft leaders, ; 
an old pro in politics. For 24 years, }y 





aaa from Black Star 
CARROLL REECE 
. rallies the South 


represented a Tennessee hill-country dis 
trict in Congress. Then in 1946 he 
became Chairman of the Republican \ 
tional Committee, with the help of M. 
Taft and the South. In 1948, he ran for 
the Senate, but was beaten by Este 
Kefauver. In 1950, he returned to the 
House. ; 
Just now, the sedate Mr. Reece 5 

much criticized by Eisenhower backes 
for the tactics that led to rival deleg 
tions from some States in his domait 
However, indications are that, when 
the Convention decides between then 
Mr. Reece will have accomplished hi 
goal of placing the South behind Sen 
tor Taft. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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about how to turn out better looking letters... faster? 


You won't be, after a revealing “Production-Plus” test* 


on the new Remington Elle Conomy- 


Yes, just a flick of the starting switch—and the 
Remington Electri-conomy’s controlled power typ- 
ing gets you ‘‘off the limb” and turns out handsomer, 
distinctive letters, bulletins and reports that com- 
mand instant reader attention. What's more, its 


amazing speed and ease of operation increases 
typing production . . . decreases office typing costs 
... really boosts typists’ morale. 

That’s why the Electri-conomy with its “‘years- 
ahead”’ superiority in design, construction and per- 
formance is preferred by thousands of businessmen 
throughout the country—is successfully and squarely 
meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need 
to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 
or FREE literature “TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 
Rand, Room 2122, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Bland 
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machinery manufacturer, raises mo 
and organizes Midwestern | DUSINeEssyy tas 
. ‘ for Senator Taft. Mr. Coleman. Pleas & 
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Long politically minded, he becay 
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prevent costly industrial injuries and | 2.iigmy E.chemer “Wied 
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ance of the State’s businessmen, Ty poli 


and property: Put pf es 





a skilled Employers Mutuals Team to 


work—for you and with you! Their 





many services cost you nothing extra, 








and their teamwork may easily effect 


astonishing savings in your present 


insurance costs. May we furnish you 


Hesse in the Louls Globe Demoera! 
‘MINE!—MINE!’ 
Would the “‘pro’’ team win? 


formula worked. Gradually Mr. Colema 
took over the skeletonic G.O.P. organizigiuter 
tion, put meat on its bones. firme 
By 1944, Mr. Coleman's Re publican ly 
EMPLOYERS MUTUALS were able to carry the State in the “¢ bhel 
dential election. In 1946, the last L Ce 
| Follette in office, Robert M., Jr., was (qgjndu 
mess 


feated for re-election to the Senate. Th : 

j j y WAUSAU winner was Coleman-backed Joseph 4 rin 

Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin McCarthy. This year, Mr. Coleman { me 
Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory | supporting McC arthy for re-election. sa 
At 21, Mr. Coleman went to work! hid 
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_,. Wedemeyer is regarded 
4s MacArthur spokesman 


mie Mr. Coleman supported Harold E. 
essnefiktassen for the Presidency in 1948. This 
ear, he switched to Taft and was help- 
ul at a crucial time. The Taft cause had 
een hurt by losses in New Hampshire 
ind Minnesota. Mr. Coleman’s Wiscon- 
in Republicans reinvigorated it by giv- 
he idelfing the Senator, in the State’s presiden- 
Ziel primary, 24 of 30 Convention votes. 
i Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
sho has sharply criticized Far Eastern 
Molicy, heads the “Citizens for Taft 
Committee.” This group works with 
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GENERAL WEDEMEYER 
Would the citizens rally? 








in? 


Colema 
organizers generally, is not concerned with 
kmering delegates. The General is the 
publicly nonpolitician in the upper Taft 
the preigehelon, 

» last L General Wedemeyer; 55, a West Point 
, was diduate, made a special and long-sup- 
nate, Tiq@ressed report on the Far East in 1947, 
joseph Miting that South Korea be strongly 
sleman $Me. Then, in hearings on the dis- 
ection. FPisal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, he 
work fifftd that full moral support for Chiang 
een yeimiishek would have kept the Com- 
dent. Higitutists from taking China. 

ics mad The General has revealed that he took 
a peritis Present political-committee job at the 
lican Ma*onal request of General MacArthur. 
rus, he is considered to speak for the 
utter Within the Taft leadership. 
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3 word send-off to every man who travels 


—take it easy ! 


Even if you work right up to the Wherever or whenever you go, usually 
clock you can still reach your rail- a handy Pullman train is minutes, 
road station in plenty of time. not miles away from your office. 





You share experiences with inter- it, walk around,-stretch your legs. 
esting people. You quickly shed the There’s plenty of room! Or, you can 
tensions of the day in the comfort- relax in the privacy of your own 
able lounge car. And if you feel like Pullman accommodation. 








Get ready for refreshing SUEEP— blessed mile. Arrive on time, re- 
the kind you dream about every freshed, rested, ready for business. 


When you go Pullman, your family shares your peace of mind. That’s 
because they know Pullman is the safest way for you to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PU LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special 
Report 





Pay-as-you-go highways are 
getting their big trial now as a 
solution to the hazards of cross- 
country motoring. 

Toll roads are in use, or 
planned, in State after State. They 
are proving a fast, easy—but not 
inexpensive—way to travel. 

The motorist’s dream—coast to 
coast with no stop lights—still is 
far away. But new superhigh- 
ways are bringing it closer. — 

A superhighway system, financed 
by tolls, gradually is taking shape in 
this country. Until now, this system is 
centered in the East. But it is slowly 
spreading to other parts of the nation. 


2 


A bond issue of 326 million dollars 
has just been sold by Ohio to finance a 
superhighway across that State. Toll rev- 
enues will service the bonds. Indiana 
probably is to follow Ohio with a con- 
necting system. New York State has its 
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TOLL ROADS: THE ANSWER? 


10 States Soon to Have Superhighways 


plans for a cross-State superhighway. 
Dreams are reviving for a cross-coun- 
try route that will permit a motorist to 
go from New York to San Francisco 
without hitting a traffic light. 

That dream is a long way off from ful- 
fillment, but parts of it are coming near 
to realization. As the chart on this page 
shows, in 1940 only one superhighway, 
across part of Pennsylvania, was in oper- 
ation. 

Now, the Pennsylvania road has ex- 
panded to 327 miles and there are four 
other sizable toll roads operating else- 
where. The pay-as-you-ride network con- 
tains 537 miles of main highways. 

By 1956, there will be at least 10 
major toll roads, stretching about 1,900 
miles. These roads will comprise within 
their gates a big, important highway 
system, equal in length to one twentieth 
of all U.S. main interstate highways. 
That much of a separate, charge-per- 
mile road system is already assured. 
Additional new projects may be started 
soon. 

The new pikes will have four lanes, 
divided by a center strip, and minus the 
traffic lights, crossroads, sharp curves, 


5 TOLL ROADS 





pot holes and left-turn hazards that nor. 
mal highways have. However, they 
probably will be closely policed agains 
very high speeds—over 80 miles ap 
hour, for example. 

Experience is showing that average 
drivers cannot safely handle cars at very 
high speeds for long periods. So newer 
superhighways will have radar gadgets 
to trap speeders. 

Tolls are not to be a minor item on 
the new roads. They will often shock 
motorists who grew up in the free-roads 
era. 

If he uses the available toll roads, and 
these nearly always offer the enticing 
routes, a motorist now pays $1.15 at toll 
gates between New York City and Port- 
land, Me.; $3 between New York City 
and Washington, D.C.; $3.40 between 
New York City and Indianapolis, Ind. 

After the new Ohio road opens, tolls 
on a trip between New York and Indian- 
apolis may cost about $7.50; a round 
trip, $15. When a new Chesapeake Bay 
bridge opens, connecting southern Mary- 
land with New Jersey’s turnpikes, road 
charges from New York to Washing- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Can America 
: escape socialism ? 





















toll 

ort- 

vty Some nations couldn’t. And there are people in 

om this country who are trying to push America down 

. the same one-way street. 

ian: They don’t speak out for socialism openly — 

-¥ they know most Americans don’t want it. Instead, 

ary they give persuasive reasons for the steps that lead 

oad to socialism. . 

aad There’s one clue that will help you recognize 
this hidden socialism. It’s the old line: “Let the 
federal government do it — or run it — or take it over 
—or own and operate it.” When you hear that, 
look out. 

For the more things the federal government 
runs, the closer we are to socialism — whether we 
want it or not —and the fewer rights and freedoms 
we have left for ourselves. 

America can escape socialism —here’s how you 
can help: Recognize the steps that lead to it. Help 
your friends and neighbors see the danger. And 
use your ballot wisely! 

DS WHERE DOES SOCIALISM START? One of socialism’s 


first aims is to have the federal government take over 
electricity, and thus get the whip hand over every business, 
farm and family. In America, socialized electricity has 
spread steadily—and the pressure is on for much more. 
That’s why America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELEc- 
tric Licut AND Power Companies* publish this warning 
to all Americans. 





*Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department 
© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—Sundays—ABC—9:15 P.M., Eastern Time. 
































































You can measure America’s might in many ways. Scan its 
breadth—the great stretch of fertile lands... vast treasure of 
natural resources. Estimate its progress in terms of technical 
skills. Yes, and size up its strength in its sinews of steel—the 
high-flung bridges, factories, ships ...the endless miles of 
railroad track. 

= Alan Wood Steel Company has helped to forge these sinews 
of America’s strength. For 126 years its mines, mills and 
laboratories have turned out quality steel products. Alan Wood 
**Permaclad”’ goes into precision machinery of all kinds, 
household appliances, vital chemical equipment. ‘“Algrip” 
provides rugged, non-slip flooring for factories, busses, trains 
and ships. And. the output constantly increases— both as to 
quality and quantity. 

s Today, with production at a peak, Alan Wood plans even 
greater progress. Plants are being expanded — new products 
devised — more efficient processes developed. This is the Alan 
Wood way of still further strengthening America’s sinews of steel. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826 ¢ 126th YEAR « CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
























Special Report 





. . « Toll routes follow 
main paths of traffic 





ton will jump to about $5.50. Railroad 
coach fare for the same trip is $8.72 per 
person. 

A family from St. Louis, Mo., to cite 
one more example, could have made q 
vacation trip through the East in the 
summer of 1946, visiting from Portland, 
Me., to Charleston, S. C., without 
spending more than $10 in tolls. In the 
summer of 1956, for a similar trip on 
the fastest routes, the family’s bill for 
tolls will be around $30 to $40. 

A description of the main pay routes 
already under way or authorized tells 
why toll roads are making their come. 
back at this time. 

In the East, Pennsylvania, New Jer. 
sey, New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Maine are 
all embracing the toll-road idea. 

These States call themselves “cori 
dor” States—natural traffic paths that get 
an enormous volume of through, transient 
traffic. Out-of-State traffic has swelled 
so rapidly that main highways long ago 
began to go to pieces faster than they 
could be repaired. 

Voters, worried about taxes or feeling 
that they were just building roads for 
“foreigners” to tear up, often refused to 
approve bond issues to finance needed 
improvements. In desperation, and im- 
pressed by the financial showing of 
Pennsylvania’s Turnpike, officials of 
Northeastern States have turned to toll 
roads. 

Connecticut started charging tolls on 
the Merritt Parkway, first built as a free 
road, in 1940. The tolls soon provided 
enough money to build an_ addition, 
the Wilbur Cross Parkway. Parkways 
now shunt the tourists, at 30 cents a 
car, halfway through the State. 

Maine followed, in 1947, with a 4+ 
mile Turnpike that takes tourists, at 
60 cents a car, from the New Hamp- 
shire border to Portland. In 1950, New 
Hampshire opened a 14-mile pike com 
necting Maine’s road with the Massa- 
chusetts border. 

New York City has built a series of 
parkways for fast traffic, at 10 to 15 cents 
a car, through its congested areas. 

New Jersey is the latest but probably 
the most enthusiastic entrant in_ the 
toll-road business. New Jersey calls it 
self the “threshold” of New York City 
and has long fumed over the swarm of 
through traffic it gets, the flood of cas 
and trucks that often “don’t even stop 
for gas” while zipping through. 

To New Jersey, toll roads look very 
promising. A 118-mile Turnpike down 
the center of the State was opened las 

(Continued on page 50) 
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=, Friendly hel ity’ tructi bl 

a renaly neip on your citys construction problems 

$a ‘ 

44 Whenever a construction project is planned in your He has the latest information on concrete design 
a city—whether it be a school, hospital, airport, house, and construction problems from scientists and en- 
New apartment, water line or sewage disposal plant— gineers working in the Association’s research and 
- many experts are needed. development laboratories and technical bureaus. He 
assa- . 

| One specialist who makes a major contribution also knows and encourages comme concrete practices 

nies may be a field engineer of the Portland Cement that have stood the test of time. 

Association, a non-profit organization established This extensive field engineering service, as well 
ge with headquarters in Chicago in 1916. More than ~ as the research, development and educational pro- 
Is it 300 like him work out of 26 offices in 45 states, the — grams of the Portland Cement Association, is made 
m District of Columbia and British Columbia. He’s possible by the voluntary financial support of the 
.~ ready to help your architects, engineers and contrac- | 68 member companies of the Association. A list of 
- stop tors on concrete design and construction problems. these member companies is available on request. 
very 
miPORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
dls § DEPT, 6b-83, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
PORT 


SKF 
DESIGN ENGINEER 


SKF 
PLANT ENGINEER 


SKF 
FIELD ENGINEER 


they add-capacity for quality in quantity 


S(sF Field Engineers found out that industry wants more 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. 


SSF Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out 
the way to see that you get them. 


The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, 
in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 
SSF started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 
As always, you can depend on SSF todo 
everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7318 


SKF" INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


Special Report 
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New York State plans 
a 500-mile Thruway ... 


November. Each passenger car that used 
to travel free now pays $1.75 to the 
State when using this road. Trucks pay 
$5 each way. 

Passenger-car_ traffic and __ revenues 
already have hit the mark they were 
expected to reach 15 years from nov. 
Trucks, by contrast, have been avoiding 
the pay road. They tend to stick to the 
old free highways, now much leg 
crowded than before. State officials 
however, are reported to be readying 
some special new truck fees to apply on 
free roads. The idea is to herd the 
trucks onto the toll roads. 

New York State is just getting well 
into its first big modern toll-road enter. 


ANOTHER TOLL ROAD 
Some day, coast to coast? 


prise. It plans to build a 500-mile “Thm 
way” that will start in New York City, 
go north to Albany, then west to But 
falo, and eventually on to Erie, Pa. 
Various sections, about 40 miles in all 
are built. Contracts are let for an addi 
tional 109 miles. 

New York hopes to work out a scheme 
for selling its own residents a_ special 
license plate that will make the road 
available to them at a cheap rate, while 
out-of-State vehicles pay a higher fare. 

Governors and highway officials of all 
these Northeast States are dovetailing 
their plans, so one toll road will cor 
nect with another. Massachusetts, for e 
ample, is planning a cross-State super 
highway leading west from Boston, © 
tie into the New York Thruway. New 
Jersey’s next step is to connect Its 
Turnpike with the Pennsylvania Tut 
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. .. Superroad projects 
studied in Midwest 


pike. Pennsylvania is building toward 
its New York, New Jersey and Maryland 
borders. Maryland is studying a_pro- 
posed connection with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

In the Midwest, more and more 
States are getting interested in toll-road 
ventures. Ohio already has taken the 
plunge and will start actual construction 
next October on a 241-mile pike, run- 
ning from the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
in the east to the Indiana line in the 
west. Indiana set up a Toll Road Com- 
mission last year to work on a cross- 
State east-west toll pike that will carry 
the toll network to Illinois. In Illinois, 
toll-road proposals so far have been 
turned down. 

Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa are 
studying plans for long expressways. 
Nebraska has decided it doesn’t have 
enough traffic to justify a toll road now. 
Oklahoma is building a 94-mile pike 
fom Tulsa to Oklahoma City, and State 
oficials are trying to sell Texas, Kansas 


and Missouri on the idea of a regional - 


toll-highway system that would run 
from Galveston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., 
via Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kans., and 
Kansas City. 

Western States are thinking about 

short toll ways, in a few congested spots. 
Colorado already has opened a 17-mile 
superhighway between. Denver and 
Boulder. Some Californians want a toll 
toad between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. But there is no serious plan- 
ning, as yet, for a broad transcontinental 
super toll road. 
‘In the South, State road commissions 
are studying many toll projects. Virginia 
and North Carolina already have planned 
one route between Virginia Beach and 
Nags Head, prominent resorts. Georgia’s 
new Turnpike Authority has power to 
build a toll road between Cartersville 
and the Tennessee line. West Virginia is 
building the first 88 miles of a proposed 
cross-State toll system. 

The opposition to toll roads, once 
very strong, has lessened appreciably. 
Organizations such as the American 
Automobile Association, . formerly op- 
posed, are now saying that some toll 
toads are justified. : 

Federal officials still argue that the 
toll principle is basically unsound. Many 
State officials concede that a recession, 
lowering traffic, might turn their dreams 
of toll profits into nightmares of actual 
asses. But, right now, the toll roads 
a coming back for another trial, and 
where motorists used to complain about 
the traffic they soon may be irritated by 
the tolls. 
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LANDING 
NUMBER 
39,000! 





It was no coincidence that the 39,000th plane to come to a stop in the 
U.S. S. Midway’s arresting gear was a FOF PANTHER. These battle- 
proved turbo-jets, Korean veterans since the start, have been taking 
off and landing on this big car- 

rier’s deck for over two years. 








That the once spectacular _.. 
is now the commonplace é 
reflects Navy and Marine 
Corps skill and teamwork 
... plus the inherent rug- 
gedness and dependability 
of the GRUMMAN PANTHER. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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The Metals that look into eternity 


( Advertisement) 


A massive, man-made eye pierces the 
silent heavens . . . and looks into the 
endless ocean of blackness beyond. It 
focuses on man’s most challenging 
frontier . . . the frontier of space... 
of unexplored stars and galaxies... 
of light that started toward earth a 
billion years before man first looked 
upward—and wondered. 

This is the Big Eye of Palomar. 
Nothing on earth has ever looked 
deeper into the unknown universe. 
Nothing has come closer to the secret 


of how it began... of what may lie 
beyond it . . . and of how it may eng 

The amazing pinpoint accuracy and 
control of this million-pound, 299, 
inch telescope rely, in great part, upon 
a complex system of metals. Thi 
system is the Big Eye’s “brains anj 
muscles.” It’s the copper wires, the 
silver contacts and the nickel silye 
relays in the control panel. It’s th 
brass in the timing mechanism; th 
selenium in the photo-electric celjs. 
the ferromanganese in the supports 





Only metals can do this job. And 
to supply more metals and better 
metal products is the purpose of 
Anaconda’s program of expansion . .. 
ranging from the development of new 
sources of metal-bearing ores to im- 
proved methods of mining, metallurgy 
and manufacturing. 

Anaconda’s program is particularly 
yital in these times when progress is 
advancing on every front—in industry 
_..in science... and outward into 
the far reaches of space. 


— REFLECTING TELESCOPE, on 
Mountain, California, uses 
h mirror that gathers light 
ses iton a photographic film. 
shown with coverings in 
ontained in the mounting 
of the latticework tube, 


figure of the man. 














HUNDREDS OF MILES of copper cables, armored with a special flexible zinc-coated braiding, 
distribute the power to operate the Big Eye. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is the 
nation’s leading manufacturer of electrical conductors for every purpose, from large 


power cables to hair-thin magnet wire. 


aie 


LIGHT FROM THE MOST DISTANT stellar 
systems is analyzed by this spectrograph. 
The extreme accuracy of such instruments 
is made possible by the precision with 
which its brass parts can be machined. 
Copper and copper alloys for practically 
every metalworking purpose are fabri- 
cated by The American Brass Company, 
an Anaconda manufacturing subsidiary. 





THIS ONE-TWELFTH HORSEPOWER MOTOR, 
which moves the 500-ton telescope through 
a system of brass gears, illustrates electric 
power in action... and points up the sig- 
nificance of the Production For Freedom pro- 
gram sponsored by America’s private elec- 
tric utility industry. This program stresses 
electricity’s contribution to our coun- 
try’s strength for peace and for defense. 


ANACON pA 
Advancing the Frontiers 
of Metals 





PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze, and other copper 
alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, 


flexible metal hose and tubing. 


‘ANACONDA’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 52305A 
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with SENATOR RUSSELL 


of Georgia, Democrat 


QUIZZING RUSSELL 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There will be more than new 
faces in Washington if Democrat Richard Russell 
succeeds Democrat Harry Truman as President. 
Policies will change. 

Just how far apart are these two leading Demo- 
crats on issues of the day? Answers are given in 
the following interview, in which Senator Russell 
tells what he would stand for as President. 

The Senator is another of the prominent men 
of both parties who have accepted invitations to 
be interviewed by editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, in their conference room. 








RICHARD B. RUSSELL has come a long way since 
he held his first political job as a county attorney 
in his native State of Georgia. 

After serving in the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1921 to 1931, four of those years 
as Speaker, Mr. Russell was elected Governor for 
the 1931-33 term. 

From the Governorship, he moved on to Wash- 
ington in 1933 as U.S. Senator, and has served 
continuously in the Senate since. As chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, he holds one of 
the most important positions in Congress. 








FOREIGN AID 


Q Senator Russell, if you were elected President, 
would your Administration represent much of a 
change from the present one? 

A Yes, there are a number of matters on which I 
have not seen eye to eye with the present Administra- 
tion. One is in the application of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams. I am completely convinced that we must 
collaborate with the peoples of the earth that have 
managed to stay outside of the Iron Curtain, and who 
have the will to fight and stay free. But I have thought 
that we have not sufficiently emphasized the mutu- 
ality of these programs, or the fact that these people 
have an equal stake with us in their success. I feel we 
should insist that they do more for themselves than 
they have done up to the present time. 

I think, too, that we have undertaken to apply 
American methods to systems and cultures that are 
entirely different from our own, and that this has re- 
sulted in some waste in our foreign-aid programs. I am 
heartily in favor of continuing the programs, but not 
at the high expenditure levels proposed by the present 
Administration. 


CORRUPTION 


Q If you were President, would your attitude to- 
ward evidences of dishonesty be different from the 
present Administration’s? 

A I don’t like to answer that question just that way, 
but I can give you my own views on it. I think that any 
popular government depends on the confidence of the 
people for its very existence. The confidence of the 
American people in their Government has been shaken 
by the recent cases of graft and corruption, disclosed 
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largely through investigations by congressional com- 
mittees. Those who have violated their public trust— 
whether by selling secrets to a hostile power, stealing 
tax monies or selling favors—should be punished 
promptly and severely. 

As President of the United States, I would demand 
absolute impeccable honesty on the part of all public 
officials. I realize, of course, that the President can't 
police every agency of Government. But he can hold 
the heads of the departments absolutely responsible 
for the morality and efficiency of the organization un- 
der his command. I would certainly never let any per- 
sonal friendship or any other factor interfere with my 
action toward the head of any agency where there was 
any question about the conduct or fitness of his per- 
sonnel. 

Q You wouldn't hesitate to cut off any heads? 

A Not at all. I think that a few drastic steps in that 
direction would have a very salutary effect in clean- 
ing up the Government. 

Q Don’t you think that some of the corruptions 
because the Democrats have just been in office to 
long? Isn’t that one of the problems? 

A Well, that could be the way it has worked out 
There is a tendency, of course, to relax when you have 
been in a place for a long time and feel that you are to 
stay there for a long time, but I think that the ap- 
proach of the Administration has a great deal more to 
do with it than the fact that you change administra 
tions. You change administrations and you get people 
in there who are new and don’t understand at first how 
to go about it. 

I think that a determined effort on the part of the 
Chief Executive, whether he be Republican or Demo- 
crat, would have to be made to keep the Government 
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honest. My father used to tell me that everybody can’t 
be brilliant, but it is no trouble for any man to be hon- 
est who tries to be. I think that is true in government. 
When I announced as a Jefferson Democrat, people 
asked me what I meant by that. I said: ““Well, I regard 
a public office as a public trust, and the fact that you 
have asked that question may illustrate why we have 
had some of those conditions.” 

Q Would there be quite a turnover in personnel if 
you were President? Not individually, but wouldn't a 
new pressure become apparent? 

A I think that some new faces would not be out of 
order in our Government. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Q Do you favor federal enforcement of laws guar 
anteeing civil rights? 

A No, but this term “civil rights” is a’ badly abused 
expression. When it comes to the civil rights that are 
guaranteed by the Constitution, I am in favor of their 
enforcement in any manner that the Constitution will 
permit. But I am not in favor of destroying the re- 
served powers of the States under the guises of impos- 
ing civil rights or creating new civil rights that no one 
has ever considered civil rights heretofore. I am a be- 
liever in constitutional government, and if there is any 
group that should be interested in preserving constitu- 
tional government, it is the minority groups which are 
usually involved in this misnamed civil-rights legis- 
lation. 

Q The question often raised is whether the Federal 
Government would move into States to enforce the 
tights of certain people to equality in jobs and bar 
lynching and so forth, isn’t it? 

A Well, of course, this lynching is ancient history 
now. There hasn’t been a bona fide lynching, or any- 
thing that could be described as lynching, in many 
years. It is just one of these old political footballs that 
has been kicked around. You might as well say for 
the people in the Western States that we are going 
to pass a law now against robbing stagecoaches. The 
other one is, of course, now a great emotional issue 
in this country.. But I think the compulsory-jail- 
sentence FEPC bill is wholly unconstitutional to 
start with. If a Catholic decides to organize a little 
industry to employ 50 people, to help 50 members 
of his church that he knows are poor and under- 
pivileged, and he has enough money to start the 
Plant, under my concept’ of American rights, he 
has a right to do that and the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power under the Constitution to have 
a agent there to say: “No, you can’t do that. 
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You’ve got to mix these people up here. You’re dis- 
criminating against this group or that group.” 

Q That is the real issue, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It is not a racial issue; it is not a sectional is- 
sue. This thing goes to the very heart of the American 
free-enterprise system. They talk very softly to start 
with, but you give a vast bureaucracy such as this leg- 
islation proposes the right to police the tens of thou- 
sands of businesses and farms and enterprises in this 
country where, I believe, the original bill says that six 
people or more are employed—you give federal agents 
the right to come in there with the kangaroo court that 
is established by the bill whereby the agent is the sole 
and final judge—and you will abolish all of our 
fundamentals of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

Q Can we require that an employer take a certain 
proportion of the various— 

A Well, that is some of the semantics in which the 
advocates indulge. They say that they can’t compel 
him to employ this many, or that many, but they can 
put him in jail because he didn’t. Now, if there is any 
difference, I have never been able to get any of them 
to split that hair. You are going to land in jail either 
way. So, I am unalterably opposed to any compul- 
sory-jail-sentence employment scheme because our 
free-enterprise system can’t exist in that climate. Who 
is going to build a plant, if he is not free to say who is 
to be the foreman in that plant? People are just going 
to give up under this harassment, this forcible police 
system. What does it boil down to? How are you going 
to determine what is in my mind if I employ one per- 
son instead of another. Is it not the same system of 
thought police that we have fought so vigorously in 
the totalitarian states? 

Q This is a compulsory Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission that you are talking about, isn't it? 

A Oh, yes. 


Problems in Discrimination 


Q What is your attitude toward a voluntary FEPC? 

A No objection to that at all. If you wish to create 
a bureau in the Department of Labor that will deal 
with educational processes on all job discrimination, 
why, I have no objection to it. Of course, I think the 
greatest discriminations in this country in employ- 
ment today are against people past 40. Let a man past 
40 get out of a job today and then try to get in some- 
where, there you’ll see trouble. And when it comes to 
promotions, women can get jobs easily enough but 
they don’t gravitate toward the top very rapidly, it 
doesn’t matter how brilliant they are. 
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If you are going to have this educational bureau 
covering all these discriminations, I have no objec- 
tions whatsoever to it. I think it might be helpful. But 
it should certainly cover the entire field and not just 
be one of corralling some political support. 

Q Because of your attitude on civil-rights matters, 
it is being said that you could not carry the big cities 
of the North. What is your own view on that? 

A I would be very happy to submit this issue of a 
compulsory -jail-sentence FEPC to the people of this 
nation. There has never been a place, either State or 
city, where the people have had a vote on it that they 
haven’t rejected it. I don’t think anyone would accuse 
California of being a reactionary State. They submit- 
ted it under referendum in California and, with 2% 
million people voting, it lost by nearly a million votes 
and didn’t carry a single county in the State. It has 
been submitted in two or three cities—I’ve forgotten 
all of them, but one of them was Phoenix, Ariz., where 
it got about 15 or 20 per cent of the votes. I think my 
stand might cost me some votes. I am a realist and 
believe that it probably will. But I also think it will 
pick up as many votes or more than it will lose. 

The American people are disturbed about trends to- 
ward Socialism in this country. They are looking 
around over the world and they see what has hap- 
pened when government has gone into all fields. They 
see it has resulted in the nationalization of business. 
They see the wreckage of once proud states because of 
that nationalization. I wouldn’t be the least bit con- 
cerned about submitting this issue to the American 
people in a plebiscite. They would beat it 3 or 4 to 1. 

Q Is the problem being worked out gradually? 

A I think we are doing much more with it in the 
South than any other areas are. We have, under these 
housing laws, much more housing for our Negroes in 
the South than they have anywhere else. I have cer- 
tainly done all that I could to assist them. I have sup- 
ported vigorously all of the security legislation, the 
farm and home security administration legislation. 
Under those bills, tens of thousands of Negroes have 
been given their economic independence. They own 
their own homes. They are operating their own busi- 
nesses. I have always sought to give them absolute 
equal and exact justice. Of course, when you get down 
to it, the basis of this whole problem is economic. 


PRESIDENT’S ‘INHERENT’ POWERS 


Q What is your feeling about presidential powers 
as those powers have been tested in the steel-seizure 
case? 

A The decision of the Supreme Court in the steel- 
seizure case was, in my opinion, the only legal finding 
that the Court could have made. I am, as a funda- 
mentalist in government, terribly afraid of this busi- 
ness of “inherent” powers. I think if we in this country 
ever lose our rights under the Constitution—and I 


realize that a good many people look upon the Con- 
stitution as being archaic and having no place in our 
present scheme of things, but I think it is vital—if 
we ever lose our rights, it will be because of the 
exercise of the so-called inherent power. Ours is 
supposed to be a government of law and not a gov- 
ernment of men. 

As President, I would use even a bad law—a law I 
didn’t like—rather than to undertake to rely on this 
doctrine of inherent powers. When you get down to in- 
herent powers, there is no limit to them. Every law 
has some limit, some standard, some end. When you 
are dealing with inherent powers, however, the only 
end that you have is what the mind of the man apply- 
ing those powers, or seeking to apply them, might 
regard as being a proper limit. 


How to Avoid Dictatorship 

Q What would you have done if you had been in 
President Truman's position with a national steel 
strike on your hands? 

A In my opinion there are at least two laws—the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Draft Act—that the Presi- 
dent could have used in the steel dispute rather than 
relying on this thing of inherent powers. Now un- 
derstand, I don’t think Mr. Truman has any inten- 
tion of becoming a dictator. I sat right beside him in 
the Senate for five years. I know him well. But one act 
of that kind can provide a blueprint for some man to 
use 20 years from now that might result in a dictator- 
ship or totalitarian state here and the elimination of 
rights and liberties. I don’t like the doctrine of inher- 
ent powers. I’m dreadfully afraid of it. It is a véry 
dangerous doctrine. 

Q Do you think a President has inherefit powers 
to act in time of emergency? 

A There may be inherent powers, but I cannot i 
fine them. I think there are a number of implied pow- 
ers growing out of legislation, which brings you into 
a differentiation from a legal standpoint. But I doubt 
the doctrine of inherent powers. I’ve heard it argued 
that the Constitution says the President should be the 
Chief Executive of the nation and that gives him in- 
herent powers. Well, that isn’t my definition of the 
word “executive.” I think “executive” means that he is 
to execute the laws as passed by the congressional 
branches of the Government under the constitutional 
division of powers. 

Q Do you, as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, see the Commander-in-Chief powers of the 
President reaching over into this seizure situation? 

A There is a good deal of difference between having 
the Constitution say that the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy and then 
trying to find something in there to justify his taking 
over private property, whether it belongs to an indi- 
vidual or whether it belongs to an aggregation of in- 
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dividuals. The labor unions might well consider this 
aspect. If the President has the power to take over the 
plants, he can take over the labor unions, and the 
unions wouldn’t like it very much if there were a first 
lieutenant sitting where the business agent or the sec- 
retary-treasurer used to sit. There is no limit to this 
doctrine of inherent powers. 


MAINTAINING PEACE 


Q What do you think are going to be the main is- 
sues of the campaign? 

A I think one of the main issues of the campaign 
will be the—or one of the things that will persuade 
people to go to the polls—will be the opportunity to 
vote for a candidate they think will enable this coun- 
try to survive its present dangers without becoming 
involved in a third World War with the atomic bomb 
and all the other fearful engines of destruction which 
man has devised. 

My own view is that the only way to maintain the 
peace is through strength. We are dealing with an en- 
emy who doesn’t recognize any of the ordinary human 
emotions, such as sympathy, respect for the individual 
or even justice or reason. This enemy understands only 
strength, and I think we have to rearm to avoid a third 
World War. And I believe I know more about this mil- 
itary establishment than any other civilian and I 
could do a better job in getting more armament for the 
tax dollar than anybody else in this contest for the 
Presidency. 

I think our people are interested in co-operation 
with the other peoples of the earth, but without waiv- 
ing our national sovereignty or impairing our inde- 
pendence of action. I already have offered my views on 
that collaboration and my insistence on the mutuality 
of the program. I think Americans are concerned 
about the leakages or the espionage that has developed 
where people have so far forgotten their loyalties to 
their native country that they have sold secrets to 
hostile powers. 

Q Are people aroused over that issue? 

AI don’t think there is any doubt about it. And 
they are aroused by any other forms of subversion, 
such as dishonesty in Government. I think there is 
difference in degree, but I think that both of them are 
subversion—dishonesty and espionage—and I think 
people want a man who can clean that up and keep 
the house of Government clean. 

Q You wouldn’t have any Communists in the Gov- 
enment if you did that? 

A I certainly would not. I have stated that I would 
undertake to clean house. I have also pointed out that 
this Constitution of ours is still a pretty important 
thing, even if we do lose sight of it, and that as Presi- 
dent of the United States I would apply all the laws, 
‘qually and impartially, and protect the rights of 
every American citizen without regard to race, creed 
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’ or national origin. I have said that to protect those 


rights I’d also insist on preserving the rights of the 
States, and protecting their powers and the powers 
reserved to the people under the Constitution. 


INFLATION 


I also believe the people are greatly concerned about 
the inflationary trends in this country—they’ve seen 
the dollar bill fall in value from 100 cents to 53 cents. 
The housewives, especially those whose husbands 
haven’t had wage increases, are very keenly aware of 
that. I believe that whatever steps we may take to ° 
check inflation they will all be futile unless we can get 
our budget balanced within a reasonable time. I think 
that is fundamental and we can’t stop this inflation 
without it. 

Q You are concerned about the public debt? 

A I think any reasonable man would be concerned 
about the public debt since it amounts to 280 billion 
dollars—it’s a sum that the mind of man really can’t 
conceive of, except that he knows it’s an awful lot of 
money that has to be paid out of the resources and 
pocketbooks of the people of this nation. It’s stagger- 
ing. I think we’ve reached a stage where we can step 
off the deep end very easily into unchecked inflation. 
If the dollar should start on a real fast slide it would 
be difficult to stop it. You’re not going to do it by 
printing more money. I think we’ve got to reverse that 
trend and get our budget balanced, and all of us are 
going to have to make sacrifices to do that. We all 
have the same interest in it. So many countries have 
been wrecked because they couldn’t protect the value 
of their medium of exchange. When it was swept away 
there wasn’t any answer to the problem except to have 
the Government take over. And we can see what has 
happened all around the world. 


STRENGTH VS. REPUBLICANS 


Q Could Eisenhower be beaten? 

A Oh, yes, I think he can be defeated. 

Q Can you beat him? 

A There is no question about it in my mind. I hap- 
pen to be, I think, the only Democrat who is absolute- 
ly sure he can defeat General Eisenhower. The polls— 
we know they are not always accurate, but they do re- 
flect public thinking to a certain extent—the polls that 
have been taken in 13 contiguous States—146 electoral 
votes—show that I am the only Democrat who can 
carry all of those States against General Eisenhower. 
I have forgotten the exact percentage, but I lead with 
a ratio of about 54 to 46, or something like that. 

The same polls showed that General Eisenhower led 
Senator Kefauver by approximately the same per- 
centage that I led the General. I would only have to 
get 120 electoral votes out of 35 remaining States, and 
there is no doubt in my mind I can get them—so I’m 
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the one Democratic candidate that can beat General 
Eisenhower. 

Q Could you beat Senator Taft? 

A Oh, yes—I think I can beat either Senator Taft or 
General Eisenhower. There is no question in my mind 
that if I get the nomination I can be elected President. 

Q They all say you can't carry the Negro vote. 

A Well, I may lose some of them, but what candi- 
date advocates a compulsory FEPC? If they nominate 
Taft, he says he’s against compulsory FEPC. Eisen- 
hower is against compulsion and says States should 
take the lead. I would get a fair share of the Negro 
vote. Negroes who know me know they have nothing 
to fear from me as President. 


THIRD PARTY 


Q If you don’t get the Democratic nomination 
would you be a third-party candidate? 

A I’ve had my party loyalty tested as no man has 
in this campaign. Back in 1928, when they nominated 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, there was a great deal 
of reluctance throughout the land to support Al Smith. 
I was starting out in politics in my State—I was 
Speaker of the State House of Representatives at the 
time—and I went all out for Smith. He carried Geor- 
gia. It was one of the very few States he carried, and 
while we didn’t get the majority I’d like to have seen, 





““Any reasonable man would be concerned about 
the public debt... It’s staggering” 


we did carry the State. I supported Mr. Truman in 
1948, although I was very unhappy about the plat- 
form. I did not take part in the so-called third party 
movement—‘“Dixiecrats” was the appellation of a 


‘Charlotte newspaper, and it stuck—although they 


wanted me to. I have never deviated in my party 
loyalties. And there is no reason on earth why I should 
this year. I would never say that I would under all 
circumstances support a political party, for when you 
say that you’re putting your party above your coun- 
try—I’ll never do that. 


‘LEFT’ AND ‘RIGHT’ 


Q Would you say that you represent the conserva- 
tive or the New Deal wing of the party? 

A I would like to call myself a middle-of-the-road 
man. I think that’s a pretty good term. I haven't gone 
for all this extreme—well, according to your viewpoint, 
you call it either “liberal” or ‘“radical’’—legislation, 
but I did play an active part in the enactment of a 
good deal of legislation in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion which was considered revolutionary at that time, 
I supported social security. I handled a good deal of 
the farm legislation on the floor. I supported the TVA. 
But I have not gone along with the compulsory na- 
tional health-insurance program or the Brannan plan 
or a great many of the newer developments. 


“| think that some new faces would not be 
out of order in our Government” 
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LABOR 

Q How about the Wagner Act? 

A I voted for the Wagner Act. I voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act and I voted to override the President’s 
veto. I think there are several things in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act that must be clarified, although I am not in 
favor of repealing the law. When you have nation- 
wide bargaining on the part of labor, and differences 
between management and labor which threaten the 
national health and safety, there must be responsibil- 
ity under the law that is in somewise connected with 
the power of labor, and of management for that mat- 
ter, because the national interest is paramount over 
any group. So far as the main feature of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is concerned, the injunction feature should 
apply to both management and labor. 

Q But there is no requirement that you reach an 
agreement after 80 days, is there? 

A No. As a matter of fact—I always like to be frank 
and my frankness gets me into trouble very often—I 
think we are coming into a period in this country 
where we will have to build some kind of labor court, 
or labor-management relations court. In a court you 
now can determine a case between individuals that 
may involve all of one’s property rights, or the life of 
the defendant. So, where the whole country has a 


“The Negroes who know me know they have 
nothing to fear from me as President’ 
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vested interest in a major labor-management dispute, 
I don’t know any reason why we can’t devise some 
legal machinery for adjustment. Of course, this idea is 
bitterly opposed by both labor and management, but 
I still think that one of these days we are going to be 
compelled to take that step. 

Q Do you feel that the Democratic Party can ride 
along representing the conservatives in the South and 
the more radical groups in the North? 

A Well, there has got to be a spirit of give and take 
in the party, and I think that I can see there will be. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Q Would you, if elected President, make many 
changes in the foreign policy of the nation? F 

A Not in the over-all objective of co-ordinating all 
the forces of the free world in defense of freedom. 

Q Do you think that is our objective? What is your 
objective? 

A My objective in the field of foreign relations is to 
be sure that all of the resources and capabilities of the 
free world would be available to resist any aggression 
of the godless and degrading forces of Communism 
and its conspiracy against the dignity of man as an in- 
dividual. I believe in the very closest collaboration of 
effort. I may have some differences of degree with the 
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Administration, but in the over-all objective I am in 
favor of harnessing all the might of the free world. I 
am not in favor of this Atlantic Union idea when I 
say that I am in favor of collaboration. 

I think that we can contribute more to the strength 
of the free world by maintaining our complete sover- 
eignty than we can by merging into a new country or 
a new state. We’ve been pretty liberal in making our 
own measure of the amount of our foreign aid, and I 
don’t know how long we would last if we added to the 
burden on our industry and economy by letting others 
tell us just how much we must contribute. 

I am also afraid of the virus of Socialism that is 
certainly imbedded in some of the foreign countries. I 
don’t know how we could prevent it from spreading, or 
how we could eliminate it if we all merged under a 
new chief executive and a new parliament that would 
have power over all of us. 

Q How do you feel about our foreign policy toward 
Asia? 

A We have undoubtedly made a number of mis- 
takes in that area. I think, however, that it is some- 
what a case, in many instances, of our hindsight just 
being a great deal better than our foresight. 

Q Do you feel that there was a conspiracy in our 
Government to permit Communists to gain in China? 

A There were some derelictions. I don’t blame the 
highest levels, however. 

Q You don't think that there were those in good po- 
sitions who were interested in turning Asia over to 
Communism? 

A I think that some of them might have seen that 
the trend could have had no other result. But I don’t 
know what would have been required to convince the 
American people at the end of World War II that they 
should do the things that then were necessary to save 
China. 

Q Do you think that we pulled the rug out from 
under the Chinese Nationalists when we tried to get 
the coalition? 

A I don’t know that that was an intended factor. I 
wouldn’t have handled it that way, at least I don’t 
think I would have. Of course, I have the benefit of 
knowing where the thing went wrong now. General 
Marshall did not have this information at that time. 
There were, nevertheless, some mistakes made there, 
but I don’t think it was on a level of treason at all. 

Q Do you suppose that down lower there may have 
been? 

A Well, I never could establish whether those peo- 
ple were on a policy level. They were advisers, but, 
after all, the responsibility for it would have to be 
taken at a higher level. 


KOREA 


Q What would you do about Korea? 
A That’s a tough question. I believe I said here once 


before that I had an entirely different idea about han- 
dling the Korean situation from what anyone else 
apparently had. I never did approve the idea of fight- 
ing the Chinese on the land. If they were to throw all 
of their man power in there, it would take almost all of 
our machine guns and rifles to kill them and there 
still would be another generation growing up to come 
in. I would have advocated, if I had been President, 
withdrawing our ground forces from Korea when the 
Chinese came in there in force, and imposing a naval 
blockade on the China Coast. I would have bombed 
their industrial and coastal towns and cities and told 
the Chinese we would keep it up until they got out of 


‘Korea. If we had kept that up, we could have gotten 


them out. But that is water over the dam. 


New Methods for the War 


Q What would you do if truce negotiations broke 
down? 

A If the responsible people who are conducting 
these negotiations advised me they were completely 
hopeless, that there was no opportunity whatsoever of 
arriving at an agreement, and that they thought the 
negotiations were just being kept open as a device for 
killing time or as a screen for treachery, then I would 
apply new methods. I would start with an airtight 
naval blockade of China. I was very much impressed 
in these MacArthur hearings by the effect that would 
have. China has such a primitive industry that I didn’t 
think a naval blockade would be very effective. But 
the hearings showed that although the Chinese don’t 
have much industry, what they do have is largely de- 
pendent upon shipment by sea. I think a blockade 
would cause them an awful lot of trouble. 

Q Wouldn't it take a good deal of time to have an 
effect? 

A It might, but I don’t think it would because we 
already have clamped down on the export of many of 
the things that they use. 

Q Would you hold the line in Korea while applying 
that blockade? 

A We have gone so far now that I think I would. I 
don’t think we can afford to pull out at this juncture, 
whatever happens or however exasperated or frus- 
trated we may feel. We can’t accept anything in Korea 
that isn’t completely consistent with the honor of this 
country and, at least, is based on the 38th parallel 
and the independence of South Korea. 

Q Would you do anything else? 

A Yes, I would. I would take any steps that were 
necessary and available, short of waging all-out land 
war and putting all of our resources and men on the 
mainland of China. 

Q Would you bomb beyond the Yalu River? 

A I think that is a very logical next step. 

Q How about using the forces of Chiang? 

A I would certainly use any of those he has that 
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are capable of use, and by now there should be some of 
them that are. At the time when we first went into 
Korea, I think it was pretty generally agreed that he 
| didn’t have any really effective forces. Since then we 
have sent a military mission over there and a consid- 
* erable amount of arms. The only reason that I opposed 
using the Nationalists prior to the time the Chinese 
Communists came in is that it would have given the 
; Communists a valid excuse in the eyes of the world to 
enter Korea. 
| And this eyes-of-the-world thing is tremendously 
important. The Russians are masters of propaganda. 
They are aggressive as long as they think world opin- 
jon is with them, but when they think this world opin- 
ion is going to be against them, they don’t hesitate to 
back down. They’ve done it time and again. They are 
very concerned about what the Hindu peasants are 
thinking about, what the chap in Norway is thinking, 
and even about public opinion in these United States. 

Q Would you put more emphasis on information 
and propaganda from our side? 

Al certainly would. I have been terribly disap- 
pointed with the operations of the Voice of America— 
although it has been improved some since the begin- 
ning. The first time that proposal was brought up it 
got two votes in the Appropriations Committee, and I 
was one of the two. I fought for it from its inception. 
I think this weapon of psychological warfare is almost 
as important as maintaining atomic superiority. 

Q And we have the skills for carrying it out if we 
applied them? . 

A Yes. Of course, we are handicapped by having 
some compunction about telling a lie, whereas our ad- 
versaries teach their people that lying and deceit are 
the highest morality they can attain. It is a tremen- 
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“ dous handicap to us in this fight, but we could still 
wage a pretty good psychological war if we wanted 
; to do so. 


MacArthur: Right and Wrong 
g Q Do you think now, looking back, that MacArthur 
might have been right? 

A It was a question of timing. He was right about 
some of his proposals. I don’t think he was right about 
the use of the Chinese Nationalists at the time he sug- 
gested it. It is beginning to appear to.me that he was 
probably right about bombing the concentrations of 
Chinese on the other side of the Yalu. The only reason 
given for not doing it was that it would have brought 
Russia into the war. But from the way matters have 
developed, I do not think it would have brought Rus- 
sia in because Russia would not have ordered the move 
into South Korea at all if they had thought we were 
going to oppose them with arms. I think that the rea- 
son the Russians haven’t come in with more strength, 
and the reason they have curbed the use of the Rus- 
sian pilots in their jet planes, is this thing of world 
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..- ‘I think the budget can be balanced’ 


opinion. Russia is not going to fight us until they feel 
they have the man in the street all over the world be- 
lieving we are the aggressors. 

Q Would you then or now take any of these steps 
without the United Nations? Would you do it alone? 

A I wouldn’t want to answer that question categor- 
ically because I believe if it were presented to the 
United Nations in the proper light that most of the 
members would go along with us, particularly those 
that have troops in Korea now. 

Q Do you favor universal military training? 

A Yes. I still think it is the fairest and most econom- * 
ical way to provide for the defense of this country. 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


Q Is there any chance of balancing the budget with 
all this heavy rearmament? 

A Yes, I think the budget can be balanced. 

Q At about what level in billions of dollars? 

A I haven’t thought about it exactly that way. With 
the national revenue about 64 or 65 billion now, I 
think the budget can be balanced at about that level in 
the calendar year of 1954. I mean the legislation would 
balance it, not the spending in that year. I think that 
can be done. The military procurement program will 
begin tapering off at about that time. And I am speak- 
ing now of conditions not changing. If they get worse, 
then no man living could balance the budget without 
greatly increased taxes, and I think we have already 
reached the point of diminishing returns on a number 
of our taxes. Our procurement program—of tanks, 
modernizing the Navy, and in almost every field—will 
be over the hump. We won’t be over the hump on our 
airplanes, because that’s something that is not going to 
be gotten out of the way soon. But there will be some 
decreases. 

There is a good deal of waste in our military pro- 
gram. The preparedness subcommittee of my Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Johnson, of Texas, has 
uncovered some rather startling, if not terrifying, in- 
stances of waste. Of course, it is impossible to police 
all of the contracts with the limited staff the subcom- 
mittee has. But, for example, the subcommittee has 
turned up instances of waste in the North African air- 
fields that run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
All of that must be eliminated. If you eliminate the 
waste, you save a great deal of money in the military 
program. I think that can be done. Congress can’t do 
it. We can’t appropriate the money and spend it too. 
It’s got to originate in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—with the people who let the contracts. 

I think that the foreign-aid programs can be re- 
duced considerably. I cannot see this country carrying 
foreign-aid programs of about 8 billion dollars over a 
long period. I don’t think we can possibly justify it 
and I think we must insist that our friends and associ- 
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-.- ‘I’m not in favor of compulsory health insurance’ 


ates take on more of it. I don’t see why we should 
send rifle ammunition to Europe or things of that kind 
which certainly they can make for themselves. Sub- 
stantial reductions can be made on the domestic level 
in the Government without impairing essential serv- 
ices. I would undertake to say that I can balance the 
budget. 


TAXES 


Q Would you raise taxes? 

A No. There might be some little instance of in- 
creases, but where they would be raised they would 
be reduced elsewhere. 

*Q Do you think some tax reduction can come in 
the next two or three years? 

A Well, in three years I would hope at least to in- 
* crease the individual exemptions, which I think would 
be the first step we would take in reducing taxes. 

Q What about the excess-profits tax? 

A I doubt if we could take that off in this period. 
We might reduce that tax, but I would not advocate 
taking it off until our rearmament program is practi- 
cally complete. 

Q When would you say that would be? 

A That’s difficult to say. I don’t think even the men 
in the Pentagon, Mr. Lovett and General Bradley, 
would give you any specific date, but I think we will 
be well out of the woods on the rearmament program 
by 1955. We will have reached the peak and started 
well down the other side by then. 


FARM PRICES 


Q Do you favor continued price support for farm- 
ers? 
A Yes, I do. 


HEALTH 


Q What about health insurance—are you in favor 
of that? 

A I’m not in favor of any compulsory health insur- 
ance. I am in favor of encouraging any voluntary 
movement along that line. 

Q Do you favor aid to medical schools? 

A Yes. We have taken so many doctors into the 
armed services that there are some communities in this 
country—I know of some specifically in my own State 
—where they do not have adequate medical care. I 
think we can justify aid in securing a medical educa- 
tion for those who come in and serve in the Army as 
much as we can justify training men at West Point to 
come into the Army as officers of the line. 


WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Q What about wage and price controls—do you 
think they’re going to be necessary in government? 
A I hope not. I don’t think they will be necessary as 
a permanent part of our system. When we get this re- 


armament program to a point where it is not necessary 
to control prices because of Government buying, then 
I’m in favor of taking off controls. 

Q You don’t believe in government being in busgj- 


- ness any longer than necessary? 


A I do not. 
EDUCATION 


Q How do you stand on federal aid to education? 

A I’m in favor of a certain amount of federal aid to 
education. I think there is justification for the aid we 
extend vocational education on a matching basis with 
the States. We’ve had that program for a long time, | 
would not support any form of aid to education that 
gives the Federal Government the slightest control 
over the States in operating their school systems, | 
would not support any actual control, or any threats 
of control in the future. I would oppose it. 


SOCIALISM 


Q Do you feel there is a danger of Socialism in this 
country? 

A Yes, I do—I think that the trend toward increas- 
ing government intervention presents a threat of So- 
cialism, unless it is carefully co-ordinated under our 
constitutional system. That’s the reason why in legis- 


' lation I have sponsored I have always recognized the 


rights of the States. The soil-conservation program— 
that aid is available only to conservation districts in- 
corporated under the State law. 

In the school-lunch .program—I’m the author of 
that program and I’m the prouder of that than I am of 
any other legislative accomplishment, including the 
arms bill and anything else I have handled—the rights 
of the States are carefully safeguarded. Federal appro- 
priations are now about 83.5 million dollars, and the 
States are spending some six or seven times that much. 
I think the Federal Government has a very proper 
function to encourage a movement of that kind 
throughout the nation, so long as it doesn’t go in and 
adopt it on a purely federal basis. 

Q You wouldn’t have the Government go in and 
operate industries, would you? 

A Oh, no. Our free-enterprise system has brought 
about a revolution in living. Under that system the 
human family has moved forward faster in the last 75 
years than it has in any other thousand years in hu- 
man history. We enjoy more of the good things of life, 
more pleasures, more recreation, more devices to fe- 
lieve us of toil than any other people have ever €n- 
joyed, and I think it is all due to the free-enterprist 
system. I don’t think any government-operated indus- 
trial system would have moved us forward—I think 
we would have lost ground rather than gained. I think 
our whole way of life is built on the American fret- 
enterprise system and I am certainly not in favor 
of the Government having the power to destroy it 
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Whats keeping our "Highway Birthrate down ? 


Our present highways have many of these 
faults in common—restricted visibility— 
sharp curves—narrow lanes—steep grades 
—congested intersections—low bridges and 
no separation between opposing traffic. 


These roads were planned twenty-five 
years ago for 25,000,000 vehicles. Today 
we need modern highways for 52,000,000 


cars, trucks and busses—with the old high- 
way faults eliminated. 

Unrealistic planning—diversion of road 
tax millions and complacency is keeping 
our highway birth rate down. 

An adequate highway system is America’s 
vital link in peace or war. Good roads are 
everybody’s business. 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 
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WHAT A STEEL 


A wage pattern for 1952 fi- 
nally is taking shape. !t’s to fol- 
low, in general, the formula 
worked out for steelworkers. 

Raises will vary by industries. 
Some unions are entitled to siz- 
able increases, others have little 
or nothing coming. 

Bui the pattern now emerging 
will not be rigid. Not every em- 
ployer can afford to pay his work- 
ers all that the rules allow. 


Employers, with wage troubles 
coming up, now can get an idea of 
how far they will be expected to go in 
raising pay for 1952. Unions, too, are 
in a better position to know what they 
can expect the Government to ap- 
prove under stabilization rules. 

Steel again is a pace setter. Settle- 
ment in steel will have a bearing on set- 
tlements in other industries. There will 
be deviations of a few cents per hour 
here and there, and some employers will 
fall far short of matching the steel in- 
crease, but agreements in big industries 
generally will use the terms in steel as a 
starting point from which to settle their 
own disputes. 

A wage settlement in steel, based on 
recommendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, therefore is of concern to 
other employers. Terms recommended by 
the Wage Board boil down to these 
amounts: 

A pay raise of 17.5 cents an 
hour, to be made in installments. 

Some fringe benefits costing a 
few more cents per hour. 

Other unions hope to match, or top, 
the 17.5 cents that WSB said Philip Mur- 
ray’s Steelworkers could get under exist- 
ing pay rules. Actually, the amount re- 
commended in steel went beyond a 
straight cost-of-living increase, and ap- 
parently opened the door to larger in- 
creases in other industries, if employers 
are willing and able to give them. 

The 17.5-cent increase, however, will 
not necessarily be granted by all em- 
ployers. Many will be unable to give 
increases of that size. In many cases, 
wages are to be held at just about present 
levels, regardless of “patterns.” Where 
the steel reasoning is used, employers 
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PAY RISE MEANS— 


In Autos, Coal, Rubber, Aircraft, Others 


STEELWORKERS’ PHILIP MURRAY 
Would other unions outdo his? 








As Steel Goes— 


The formula of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, which would add 
17.5 cents to steelworkers’ hourly 
pay of $1.815, would affect other 
workers thus: 


Straight- Hourly Pay 
Time If Steel 
Hourly Pay Formula 
Now Is Applied Increase 


Printing $2.00 $2.19 $0.19 
Apparel 1.24 1.43 19 
Textiles 1.32 143 Be 
Arms plants 1.67 1.78 1 
Aircraft 1.78 1.89 47 
Metal prod. 1.66 1.75 .09 
Soft coal 2.04 2.13 .09 
Machinery 

(exc. elect.) 1.75 1.83 .08 
Chemicals 142 79 .08 
Autos 1.94 2.01 .07 
Tires 203 2410 .07 
Leather 1.29 1.36 .07 
Paper 1.51 38 .07 
Electrical 

machinery 1.64 1.70 .06 
Furniture 1.41 1.46 .05 
Food prod. 130 155 5 
Tobacco 1? 23 .04 
Lumber 1.45 1.46 .01 
Meat packing 1.68 1.67 .00 








usually will want price increases to com. 
pensate for the added labor costs, 

Industry by industry, there is , 
wide variation in the size of the increases 
workers will be entitled to if the steel | 
pattern is applied. The table on this page 
shows, in cents per hour, amounts that 
would be available under the steel formy- 
la. The figures on present wage scales, 
based on latest available reports of the Bu. 
reau of Labor Statistics, are for straight. 
time earnings, excluding overtime. 

Unions are due for disappointments 
if the Wage Board sticks to its steel nl. 
ing when it gets around to the other in- 
dustries in months to come. 

Rubber firms, for example, are being 
told by CIO Rubber Workers that they 
must grant a sizable pay raise and larger 
pension and insurance benefits. How- 
ever, the WSB steel ruling, applied to 
rubber, would allow an increase of no 
more than 7 cents an hour. The union 
reportedly wants much more than that, 
although it has not disclosed its exact 
figure. 

Meat-packing plants, with contracts 
expiring in August, face CIO demands 
for a pay raise of 30 cents an how, 
plus a guaranteed annual wage and a 
health and welfare program administered 
by the union. But, if the steel formula is 
applied here, workers will be entitled to 
no wage increase. Meat-packing worker 
already have exceeded, by 1 cent, the 
amount that would be due to them o 
the basis of the steel ruling. This extra 
cent would not be taken away from them 
by WSB, but it could not approve a new 
raise without finding some new basis. 

Aircraft companies could raise wages 
11 cents an hour if WSB applied the 
steel rule to them. This figure, however, 
is on an industry-wide basis, and the al 
lowable increase would be higher in 
some, lower in others. 

Soft-coal operators are waiting for 
John L. Lewis to launch his 1952 drive 
for higher wages. This drive has been 
delayed by the steel controversy, and 
Lewis is expected to demand pay raises 
exceeding the steel ruling of WSB. I 
held to that ruling, he would be entitled 
to 9 cents an hour, boosting the basi 
rate for miners to $2.13 an hour. 

Electrical machinery, as an industt 
average, has 6 cents available under the 
steel formula, but this will vary from 
firm to firm, depending on past increas 
and current rates. Unions in the industry 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Now LION Helps 
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ee. saving man-hours and money for a vital industry 


Sprouting along railroad tracks, This Lion herbicide also meets the weed problems posed 
weeds are not merely unsightly; by nurseries and orchards, fence rows, ditch banks and 
when they dry out, they become industrial yards. Another Lion weed killer works wonders 

a fire hazard: Despite mowing in cotton fields—without injuring the cotton. 
machines, flame throwers, arsenic, and scythes, the war 
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From one end of the petroleum scale to the other, Lion 
is making the most of petroleum with more than 60 petroleum 

Now Lion Oil, through petro-chemistry, has developed and chemical products—ranging from gasoline and 
bate aherbicidal oil which can be applied easily and safely motor oils to nitrogen fertilizer materials made from 
“ from a spraying machine traveling at 15 miles per hour. air, water and natural gas! Each contributes to the 
Properly used, itis highly economical .. . kills weeds quickly. continuing growth of Lion Oil. 


against weeds has remained time-consuming and costly. 
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Keep Your Eye On LION OTL COMPANY £1 Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transpostation, Industry and Agriculture. 
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There's More 
Here Than Meets 
The Eye ! 


Along with modern lines and fine 
upholsteries to grace any office, the 
Harter E15-R chair has correct 
posture design that fights fatigue 
and builds office morale. Adjustable 
to the individual. Write for 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
Harter Corp., 704 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
STURGIS. MICHIGAN 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 





wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report | 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 
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YOURS 
All the service, every facility, 
any room you 
want is yours— 
with just one 2 


reservation. 


CHALFONTE~—HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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. . . Raises are passed up 
in clothing and textile fields 


rejected company offers of raises run- 
ning around | or 2 cents an hour. 

Clothing companies can grant raises 
of 19 cents, under the rules applied in 
steel, but sales in their industry are off, 
and unions are renewing contracts with- 
out increases. Here, as in some other in- 
dustries, employers will be unable to 
boost their labor costs in a declining 
price market. 

Textiles offer another example of an 
industry that is resisting wage increases 
because of poor business conditions. The 
steel formula would allow a raise of 11 
cents in textiles. CIO Textile Workers, 
however, recently signed a two-year 
agreement with American Woolen Co., 


—Dept. of Reciaittare 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKER 
If the pattern applies: nothing 


without any immediate pay raise. A cost- 
of-living clause may bring future in- 
creases, or decreases. 

Lumbering, which recently gave pay 
raises in some areas, has nearly used 
up the amount available under the steel 
pattern. Another 1-cent raise would bring 
average wages here up to $1.46 and 
match the WSB ruling for steel. 

Auto firms are not affected directly 
by the WSB steel pattern. Contracts in 
the auto industry are tied down until 
1955, and the CIO cannot file new pay 
demands. The contracts, however, pro- 
vide for annual raises of 4 cents an hour 
and for cost-of-living adjustments. 

There will be many industries that 
will not match the steel pattern exactly 
this year. In the past, the average wage 
in manufacturing has gone up only 10 

(Continued on page 67) 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
...they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTQMATIC SPRINKLER Co, 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices In nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











SPEEDO YOUR 
SAV/PPI11G 


STENCIL MACHINE 
Address shipments at high speed, 
low cost with MARSH-cut sten- 
cils. Three sizes—Y/2”, %” or 1” 
letters. Electric or hand operated. 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
=)" \nk in handle. Button control 


2E— feeds ink for neat, quick stencil 
ing. Saves time, ink, money. 


STENCIL INK 

Makes shipments look their best. 
Highest quality. Fast drying, per- 
manent. No shaking. Black, neat- 
as-print marks. 


Electric DIAL-TAPER 
_,——._ Electric gummed tape dispens- 
q | ing. Dial Control, Entirely auto- 
matic. Tape moistened with 
swarm water. Better sealing with 

20% time and tape saving. 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 


CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. * 
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..~ Many lines will settle 
for less than steel increase 





cents for every 15-cents increase given 
1p steelworkers. On that basis, many em- 
Joyers will be able to settle for much 
less than the figure in steel. And a few 


will go higher. 








Shake-up Likely 
In Wage Board 


Once more, Congress is on a hunt for 
ways to prevent big strikes. The steel 
walkout, seizure of the mills, the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, all are bringing 
the issue to a head again. The Taft- 
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$H —Firestone 

tral TIRE WORKERS 

cl Under the formula: 7 cents 

- Hartley Act is still on the books, but 

ner Mesident Truman dislikes to use it. 

eat Out of the search, some changes are 
ilmost sure to come. One change that 

ER vems definite involves the Wage Sta- 

ens bilization Board. A shake-up is likely to 

vi ieeur there. New faces will appear on 

-_ the Board, different powers wilt be as- 

| igned to it. The board will lose much of 

sal is power in dispute cases. 

NESS Senator Irving Ives (Rep.), of New 
York, has a plan along this line. It was 





‘pproved. last week by majority vote 
it the Senate. The House may not ac- 
pt the plan exactly in the form pro- 
posed in the Senate, but members of 
House seem to favor reorganizing 
Board and trimming its powers. 

age Board powers under the 
Proposal would be reduced dras- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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On High Materials Handling 





Here’s one way to keep operating costs to a 
minimum—to speed production, ship more 
goods faster—without increasing plant facil- 
ities or adding another man! 

Whether you’re dealing in printing, chemi- 
cals, steel, cosmetics, foods, warehousing, 
stores, building, lumber or any other business 
or industry, the rugged new AUTOMATIC 
208 TRANSPORLER can cut your material 
handling costs up to 50% or more! 

Its press-button magic moves tons with a 
touch-of-the-finger. Lets one man do the work 
of three—eliminates back-breaking, old- 
fashioned hand-handling, actually releases 2 
out of 3 men for more productive work! 

Today, all industry is using this service- 

roved Electric Truck—the 
eared midget that moves 
up to 6000 pounds with a 
touch-of-the-finger. It’s sav- 
ing industry millions—with 
features that mean better per- 
formance, less maintenance, 
lower operating costs. 


Mail the handy coupon now for your 
3-day trial! No obligation to buy, no 
strings attached! Remember: Yesterday’s 
tools won’t do today’s job—to keep you in 
business tomorrow! 









Trade Marks Reg. 


NECUAT GEAR EPEAT RatOnat feNS 


‘A DIVISION OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 


Costs in Your Plant! 








3-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
MOST SENSATIONAL OFFER 
WE HAVE EVER MADE! 


Prove to yourself that you can add 
man-hours without increasing work- 
load of personnel. Put the 101" 
Transporter to the test—in your 
own plant. Give it the severest 
hauling tests you can—abso- 
lutely free and without obliga- 
tion! Mail coupon now. First 
come, first served. 


























- 71 W. 87th St., Dept. H-2 
Automatics Chicago 20, Illinois. 


Yes, I want to put the “101” Transporter to 
work for me for 3 days, free of all cost and 
obligation. Have your representative schedule 
it for me. 


® Company Name wececcccsceceece jaecdaedans 
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Street Address.cccceocccccccccecoccescceceseese 
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Sparkle Conventions 


Sales Meetings 


with RCA 
closed-circuit 
television 


You can rent on a day-to-day basis a complete, 
portable, RCA closed-circuit TV System. In 
closed-circuit TV the pictures seen on the view- 
ing monitor are transmitted from the pick-up 
camera to the monitor direct-by-wire instead of 
by broadcast. RCA engineers set up and operate 
the equipment and take care of the details of 
staging your private show. 

Here’s an opportunity to make your conven- 
tion, meeting, exhibit or demonstration more 
appealing... more educational... more interesting. 


A few typical successful applications 


At medical conventions close-up views of surgi- 
cal operations, microscopic studies, etc., have 
been enlarged and projected on receivers instan- 
taneously from surgery to convention groups 
assembled in the hospitals or at distant hotels or 
other meeting places. 


At an annual stockholders meeting, the stock- 
holders were spared the confusion and effort of 
a plant tour. Seated in the plant cafeteria, they 
televiewed every important activity in a sprawled- 
out plant. They saw new products in the labora- 
tory in the development stage—all by RCA 
closed-circuit TV. 


At an automobile manufacturers’ showing to 
dealers it was impossible to.bring the new car 
into the hotel meeting room. RCA TV cameras 
located in a near-by garage enabled those present 
at the meeting to teleview the new car. 


In department stores, closed-circuit TV has 
been used for showing merchandise displays to 
people at several parts of the store simultaneously. 


Look into how TV can help you 


Portable, closed-circuit TV is a new medium. 
It is dramatic! It is spectacular! It can be the 
peg around which you can build your most suc- 
cessful convention or meeting. Get the full story 
on how it can be applied to your business. Write 
to: Exhibits and Conventions Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Labor Week 
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. . - Plans for strike crises: Seizure, receivership 


tically. Also, it is likely that most of the 
public members of the WSB would 
not accépt appointment to the revamped 
Board, even if the President decided to 
name them. Most of the members have 
wanted to leave the Board for some time, 
to get back to their regular work else- 
where. 

Appointments to the WSB, under the 
Ives plan, would be made by the Presi- 
dent but subject to approval of the Sen- 
ate. Public members would be required 
to give up other duties and serve full 
time. However, the members could not 
be sure of more than eight months in 
office, as the WSB is due to expire with 
wage controls by next March 1. 

Disputes between employers and un- 
ions, if the Ives proposals get enacted 
into law, will be referred to the WSB 
only when both sides of the dispute are 
willing to have the Board enter the 
case. Under present procedure, the Pres- 
ident refers critical strike cases to the 
WSB regardless of the wishes of the 
employers and unions involved. 

Another change accepted by the Sen- 
ate would keep the WSB from handling 
any issues other than wage and fringe 
questions. This means that the WSB 
would not be able to propose the “union 
shop” in industries, as it has done in the 
steel and aircraft disputes. 

Other proposals are coming forward 
in both branches of Congress, mainly 
with a view to long-range solutions of 
the strike problem. All may be dropped 
if there is a quick settlement in steel. 

Seizure authority would be given 
to the President by law, under another 
plan offered in the Senate. A bill filed 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR IVES 
. . . a shake-up for WSB? 


by Senator Wayne Morse (Rep.), of 
Oregon, would allow the White House 
to seize a vital industry when a strike 
threatened the national security. During 
seizure, income of the industry would 
be taken over by the Government, which | 
would decide how much compensation 
would be paid to the owners of the 
property for the period of federal opera. 
tion. F 

Congress, however, would get a 
chance to veto the seizure move before 
it took place, under the Morse plan, 
And, in any event, Government opera. 
tion would be limited to 60 days after 
an emergency board reported on its 
recommendations for settlement, unless 
Congress voted to extend the period of 
seizure. P 

Taft-Hartley injunctions also ae 
being suggested by members of Com | 
gress as the best method of preventing ~ 
major strikes like the steel walkout) 
Various members of Congress have pro” 
posed that the President be required | 
to use the 80-day court orders author ~ 
ized by the Taft-Hartley Act. a 

Court-appointed receivers would 
take charge of a seized industry, under 
still another plan offered in Congress, § 
The plan calls for tse of the 80-day im 
junctions first, and then for appointment 
of receivers by a federal court. Strikes 
and lockouts would be prohibited during 
the period of the receivership. The re 
ceivers also would take over the union 
that was threatening a strike. The r- 
ceivership would continue until the 
companies and union wrote their own 
settlement, or until the national emer 
gency ended. 


—Black Star 
SENATOR MORSE 
...@ seizure law? 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY PUMPS « SCALES 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America jg ap: 
working against time to build up its Air Power, Itig ng 
for us to say how much Air Power this country shoul 
have—that is for your military leaders to recommen 
and Congress to decide. We do, however, feel g 

sibility to help you understand the vast complexity ¢ 
modern aircraft manufacture and operation so that you 
may realize why the job at hand takes so long and cos 
so much . . . and why America’s security demands ; 
long-range Air Power program in peace as well ag ya, 


MILITARY HISTORY BEING MADE IN KOREA IN 1951 AS 936 BATTLE-EQUIPPED MARINES LAND AT FRONT LINES BY SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


EXPANDING MARINE AVIATION 


When Japan surrendered in 1915. United 
States Marine Corps aviation had 2.776 
airplanes in service. Five vears later. when 
war broke out in Korea. the number had 
dwindled to 687—all the Marines could 
afford to operate on their limited appro- 
priations. 

In the emergency the Marine air arm 
de-mothballed World War II aircraft and 
drew heavily upon its Reserves for man- 
power. 


) 


But, of course. these measures left it far 
short of required strength, for Marine avi- 
ation must perform a wide variety of as- 
signments. Not only does it fly from both 
carriers and lard bases, but close opera- 
tion with ground troops has led the Marine 


ground units learning ground maneuvers. 

Add to these tasks the operation of night 
fighters and reconnaissance planes . . + 
transports for logistic support . . . plus the 
need to train thousands of skilled air and 
ground crews .. . and you begin to see 


Corps to pioneer many revolutionary com- 
bat tactics, 

For instance, Marine aviation has de- 
veloped unde r fire a whole new technique 
of airborne assault. As in the illustration 
above, Marines have seized key positions 





in difficult terrain by helicopter shuttle of 
battle-equipped troops. 

Marine aviation has also pioneered and 
brought to a high degree of skill close air 
support of ground troops. Few jobs in fly- 
ing demand greater precision or more con- 
stant practice than this kind of coordi- 
nated air-ground assault. Pilots sometimes 
strafe and fire-bomb within 100 short yards 
of their ground troops! Training is so ex- 
acting that pilots often spend months with 


what a tremendously complicated job 
Marine aviation is tackling in just this one 
phase of Air Power. 

To succeed, Marine Corps aviation must 
have a realistic understanding from every 
American citizen of the time factors 1 
volved in Air Power expansion .. . and a 
recognition of the hard fact that Air Power 
must be consistently maintained in peace 
if it is to be relied upon to help prevent— 
or meet—the welll emergency of war. 





% 


LARGE HELICOPTERS, like the big Sikorsky in the rescue scene above, 
help Marines to by-pass rugged terrain and save days in moving troops and 
supplies to front lines and evacuating the wounded. They will supplement 
landing craft, in amphibious invasions, to achieve ‘vertical envelopment” 
of enemy defenses. Manufacturers are expanding production of present 
types and are designing larger and faster ones to meet growing demands. 


IN AMPHIBIOUS LANDINGS Marine aviation helps soften up 
beach defenses, protect the fleet and provide cover for landing 
craft. Planes like Grumman Panther jéts (above) are used for close 
air ape The moment inland airfields are secure, staff men, 
aircraft, radar and ground crews move in. Constant practice is 
needed to achieve efficient coordination with other Marine units. 


_ GROUND CREWS must know today’s complex PILOT TRAINING is a long {prong Combat pilots must learn to fly both piston-engine 


aircraft inside and out, from piston and jet planes (like Corsair above) an 


jets. After learning to fly and operate from carriers at Navy 


engine servicing to radar and armament. Above _ training bases at Pensacola, Fla., and Corpus Christi, Texas, they spend added months of 
| they study a Vought Corsair’s hydraulic system. _ constant practice at Marine Air bases to coordinate their flying skill with ground force tactics. 


Ne 


MARINE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT (above: Fairchild R4Q) are used primarily | ENGINES for varied plane types are basic to success of 
to supply combat logistic support to Marine air and ground forces. In emergencies Marine Aviation. It takes years to develop engines like 
they assist by serving with the Military Air Transport Service and the Combat Pratt & Whitney Turbo-Wasps above, and more years to 
Cargo Command. Transport, like other Marine air functions, requires a variety of | put them in full production. Only a sound Air Power 
arcraft—as well as pilots and ground crews. Aircraft now’in use include Douglas | Policy — elimination of “stop and go”’ planning — can 
R4Ds and R5Ds, Fairchild R4Qs, Curtiss R5Cs and Sikorsky HRS helicopters. assure America of air strength to meet all emergencies. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 














‘,..-everybody here works for you” 





““We have 2,000 people here at SPS. One out y check everything from incoming stock to 
of 6 works at nothing but quality control. outgoing products. 

“But that’s not enough. We insist every This painstaking care pays off—for you. 
operator be his own inspector. You’d be sur- ) | When you buy SPS UNBRAKO FASTENERS, 
prised how quality goes up that way. If he UBRAND Socket you are assured of getting the best money 
spoils a part, he has to sign the rerun order aa can buy. It will pay you to address your 
himself. One result is that credits for quality rejec- fastener problems to us. Write STANDARD PRESSED 
tion average less than a quarter of 1% a year.” STEEL Company, Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 

Quality is never taken for granted at SPS. Half 
a million dollars’ worth of test equipment—from $ UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 

JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











simple ring gauges to photomicroscopes—helps us 







































Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business situation continues to display both strong and weak points. 
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Factory output Slipped in April and May and is likely to slide further this 
month because of the strike in the steel industry. 

4 Production cuts are continuing in the household-appliance industries, but 
increased output is probable for the automobile industry. 

d Heavy industries engaged in producing industrial equipment, machine tools ‘ 
and defense goods are booming, with no sign of a letdown. 

Soft-goods industries weakened again in April but there are signs of a 
pickup in clothing and textile plants at the present time. 

Latest figure on industrial production (April) showed output at 216 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, against 220 in March, 223 in April, 195l. 

a Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact that at 216 industrial output 
still is very high. It never got that high from the end of World War II to the 
beginning of the Korean war. Just before Korea, it was 199. The current dip 
in industrial production is no harbinger of recession. 

A very strong element in the business picture is construction. 

A building boom is in full swing. Outlay for new construction in May 
hit 2.75 billion dollars, a record for the month. 

New housing is running at about the same level as a year ago. 

Factory construction, although down from April, is above a year ago. 

Commercial construction--stores, office buildings, warehouses--is down 
substantially from last year, but is likely to rise in months ahead. The Gov- 
ernment is removing restrictions from commercial building. 

Public-utility expansion is running 9.1 per cent above last year. 

Building industry so_far this year has spent 11.9 billion dollars. In the 
same period of 1951 the outlay was 11.5 billion. Increased activity in the 
construction industry was not generally expected this year. 

Public construction is in a strongly rising trend, sparked by erection of 
military and naval installations. Government-built industrial plant, mostly for 

- atomic energy, also is running far above a year ago. 

Highway construction is in a rising trend, too, although the increase is 

aa hot as great as usual at this season of the year. 

School building is up slightly from a year ago and will stay high. 

- High activity in the construction industry is promised through the year. 

a! This industry, when active, always is a strong prop for a generally high level 

weer of business activity. So you can expect fairly good times through 1952. 


Volume of residential building carries with it the promise of'a pickup 
soon in the sale of household goods, which have been disappointing. 
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_ TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Home appliances and furniture are likely to be in growing demand as new 
That should increase production before long. 








dwelling units are occupied. 













Appliance manufacturers actually are in a moderate slump. 
Output of major appliances, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board, is 
running at 84 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 

Cooking stoves are down to 66 per cent of the 1947-49 level. Radios are 
down to 48 per cent; Vacuum cleaners, to 72 per cent; washers, to 78 per cent. 

One reason for this slump is that both business and consumers overbought 
on these items during the 1950-51 buying sprees. However, as noted above, the 4 
building boom promises to spur factory production in these fields. 

















































In gauging the general business outlook, don't overlook defense. 
Defense program, though stretched out, is huge. Defense production is 
going to stimulate business activity for many months to come. 
To give you a line on the importance of defense..... 
In fiscal year 1951, ended June 30, 1951, defense got 49.4 billions. 
In fiscal 1952, ending this June 30, defense is getting 58 billions. 
In fiscal 1953, beginning July 1, defense will have 64 to 65 billions. 
These are funds available for obligation for the arms build-up. 
The estimate for fiscal 1953 allows for cuts likely to be made by Congress. 
So, any way you look at it, defense orders are bound to increase. 


























Among orders still to be placed will be some 36 to 37 billion dollars for 
military hard goods. That compares with 29.8 billion placed in fiscal 1951 and 
34 billion placed in fiscal 1952. The prospect is for expanding activity in 
the country's durable-goods industries engaged in the arms program. 


Department-store sales, which have been weak, showed a jump in May. 

Sales volume was put at 107 per cent of 1947-49 average on the FRB index. 
That allows for seasonal variations. In May, 1951, the index was 104. 

Sales increased from 103 in April. That marked the first month-to-month 
increase in department-store sales since November, 195l. 











Department stores actually are faring differently in different parts of 
the country. For the four-week period ended on May 3l: 
Atlanta district of the Federal Reserve System showed a 17 per cent gain 
in department-store sales over the same period of 195l. 
Dallas district jumped 15 per cent. San Francisco gained 13 per cent. 4 
Kansas City showed an 8 per cent gain and St. Louis, 7 per cent. 
New York turned up an 8 per cent loss in department-store sales. 
Other districts showed only slight variations from a year ago. 

















Government controls over business are not going to be removed. 

Controls law is to extend Government authority. 

Wage-price controls are to continue as at present... Wage Board, however, “ 
is going to have to stick to wage issues, cannot get into disputes over such % 
things as the “union shop" or other nonwage matters. 

Material controls are to be continued, in much the same form as now. 
Congress doesn’t want the responsibility of junking controls. 
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The Norfolk and Western owns and operates a 
fleet of modern heavy-duty, custom-built coal- 
burning locomotives . . . maintained in top-grade 
condition ... available around the clock . 
immediately ready to haul your freight. 

This ample power pool is only one of the many 
advantages you get when you ship “Via N&@W” — 
but it is a major reason why N&W transportation fs 


Precision Transportation. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


N&W freight representatives are located in principal 
U. S. cities, as near as your telephone. They have wide 
experience, and their job is to help you with shipping 
problems, without obligation. Call on them — they’re 
at your service. 












THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 
Look no further for a winning gLEISCHMANY, 


bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 


CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy CHURCHILL 


a full-flavored distinguished 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


Kentucky favorite. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION « OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 








THE CASE 


is an Important 





























Part of the 


DISPLAY 





...and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 
are reduced to a minimum. 


“Time-Tight’”’ cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 
ifications. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 


“Time-Tight” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 





Manufacturers since 1870 ef many preducts in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


We've Been Asked:_ 


ABOUT NEW PLAN 
ON IMMIGRATION 


Is the way now to be opened by Cop. 
gress to let in large numbers 4 
new immigrants? 

No. Both houses of Congress have ap. 
proved important changes in rules gov- 
erning immigration. But the changa 
would increase by only a few hundred 
a year the total number allowed in under 
the country-quota system. If the Pres. 
dent vetoes this plan of Congress, an 
the veto is sustained, the old rules will re. 
main in effect. So, there is no likelihood 
that the doors will be opened to a gen. 
eral immigration movement. 


What changes in immigration laws js 
Congress seeking to make? 
For one thing, Congress proposes ty 
revise and codify all of the country; 
laws on immigration, which go back to 
1802. It removes some of the bars to im. 
migration on the basis of race, such a 
for “Orientals.” Rules on exclusion and 
deportation of “undesirables” also would 

be strengthened. 


What's all the argument about, then? 
Some opponents object that the bill 
would not let in enough displaced persons 
and would discriminate against people 
of Southern and Eastern Europe and 
the Far East. Others say that recent in- 
migrants to the U.S. are not sufficiently 
protected against deportation. There are 
other objections. A substitute measur, 






























to take care of some of the objections, 
was voted down by the Senate. 


Will there be a flood of persons 
from the Orient coming in under 
the plan? 

Not at all. The bill would end the long- 

time rule of “Oriental exclusion.” This 

means that, for the first time, immigt- 
tion quotas would be extended to Asian 

countries. Japan would get a quota o 

185 a year. Other countries in the Asiat- 

Pacific area would be limited to 10 

each. But the over-all ceiling for this 

group would be 2,000 a year. That would 
prevent any flood of immigrants from 
these countries. 


Is the quota system to be changed? 
The old method of assigning a quota ¢ 
so many immigrants to each country 5 
retained in the plan. Some changes at 
made in individual quotas. But a count 
will continue to get-a quota based ups" 
the number of persons in the U.S. at the 
time of the 1920 census who traced thei 
origin to that country—except for new 
quota countries. 
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New Quotas: Who Could 


Come To U.S. Each Year 
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British & Russians 2,697 
North Norwegians 2,364 
trish 65,361 Swiss 1,698 

Germans 25,814 Austrians 1,405 

Irish 17,756 Belgians 1,297 

Poles 6,488 Danes 1,175 

Italians 5,645 Yugoslavs 933 

Swedes 3,295 Hungarians 865 

Dutch 3,136 Orientals 2,000 

French 3,069 Others 6,510 

Czechs 2,859 Total 154,367 

(Orientals include people from Japan, 

China, Burma, Philippines, India, Paki- 

stan, etc.) 

Are other immigrants admitted, in 


addition to the quotas? 

Yes. All of those entering the U.S. do 
not come in under the quota plan. For 
instance, there are no quota restrictions 
for natives of Western Hemisphere 
countries. There are rules to admit some 
wives, husbands and children of U.S. 
citizens outside of the quota system. 
Temporary visitors usually are not in- 
cuded in quotas. These rules, already 
on the books, would be kept more or less 
intact under the new plan. 


What other changes are proposed? 
A method is proposed to give special 
preference to some groups whose skills 
or services are urgently needed in the 
United States, because of their high 
education, technical training, special- 
ied experience or exceptional ability. 
This might include not only. skilled 
workers, doctors and scientists, but also 
utists and musicians. Another change 
would give preferences, within limita- 
tions, to parents of U.S. citizens. The 
present rule, which gives preference 
0 men over women, would be discon- 
tinued. 


Who would be specifically barred? 
The congressional plan would bar a long 
ist of persons considered undesirable. 
This includes the feeble-minded and 
insane, epileptics, drug addicts and al- 
wholics, and persons having certain con- 
lagious diseases; prostitutes and homo- 
exuals and persons who committed var- 
ious crimes; also excluded would be 
members and affiliates of subversive or- 
ganizations, unless affiliation of member- 
hip was when under age of 16, by oper- 
ation of law, or necessary to obtain food 
tions or other essentials of living. An 
“member of such an organization might 
enter if he actively opposed the organ- 
ation for five years after giving up 
membership, 


These are the principal changes in im- 
migration laws favored by the Senate 
ind House. They will become law in six 


Bi unless killed by a_ presidential 
veto, 
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because of AMPCO METAL 


.-. the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 
























Machine tools are the key to the productivity 
that is the bulwark of our freedom. That is why 
machine-tool designers strive constantly for in- 
creased output, longer service life. 


Designers know that output without durable 
dependability is of little use in any plant. To 
keep downtime losses at a minimum, they specify 
Ampco Metal. As a result, you find Ampco 
Metal in lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
presses, forging machines, It’s used for bearings, 
lead screw nuts, gears, cams, ways, slides, wear 
plates, forming dies — anywhere there’s a need 
for high resistance to wear, high impact strength, 
high yield strength, high compressive strength, 
and excellent bearing qualities. 

Moxe than 60 machine-tool manufacturers use 
Ampco Metal — use it to fight corrosion, wear, 
vibration, impact, fatigue. If you have these 
problems in your business, Ampco can help you 
too. Write for details. 











® *Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


~~, AMPCO METAL, INC. 






MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


: West Coast Plant: Burbank, California e-18 
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With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Notwould- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Buy 


Cappers 


vmer 















News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a small manufacturer, 
apply to the National Production 
Authority for extra allotments of con- 
trolled materials if you are facing a 
hardship in the third quarter of 1952. 
The agency sets up a special account of 
controlled metals for this use. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get additional informa- 

tion from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation about how its new pricing rules 
for construction contractors will work. 
OPS issues a series of 33 questions and 
answers to clear up questions in the 
minds of contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN tell your employes, in a 

pre-election speech, that a union 
victory in your plant would bring the 
possibility of strikes, reduced markets 
and a shutdown. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board finds that an employer did 
not violate the Taft-Hartley Act when 
he assembled his workers to hear these 
statements in a speech. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, probably 
get a jury trial on Government 
charges involving a possible award of 
damages for violation of federal rent- 
control rules. A circuit court of appeals 
decides that a landlord is entitled to a 
jury trial under such circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in planning some types 

of construction for an electric utility, 
apply to the Defense Electric Power 
Administration for controlled materials 
that will be needed. The National Pro- 
duction Authority transfers to DEPA the 
control over materials for construction 
by electric utilities of garages, storage 
warehouses, administrative and service 
buildings and repair shops. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear- 

ing on the subject of the proper use 
of the term ““mahogany” in designating 
wood and wood products to be sold in 
the U.S. The hearing will be held by 
the Federal Trade Commission in _ its 
building in Washington on June 30. It 
was called after FTC received com- 
plaints about misuse of the term “mahog- 
any” for various imported woods. 


——../ 


YOU CAN obtain radioisotopy, 

from the Atomic Energy Commissiq 
for use in study, diagnosis and treatmey 
of cancer by paying part of the prody 
tion costs. The Commission will provi, 
isotopes for these purposes at 20 per ey 
of its catalogue prices, which reflect py, 
duction costs only. 


* * * 5 


YOU CANNOT claim either a gi 

or a loss, for income tax p 
on an exchange of bonds for the san 
principal amount of new bonds of th 
same company under a reorganizatin 
plan. In changing its stand, the Burey 
of Internal Revenue now says that ne: 
ther a gain nor a loss may be recognize 
under such an exchange. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction, as a non- 
business expense, for the amount o 
attorney fees and court costs involved in 
establishing your right to stock claimed 
and held by someone else. The U.S. 
Tax Court disallows such a deduction in 
a case involving stock formerly owned 
by a taxpayer’s deceased father and 
claimed by another relative. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to bu 





gain with a union, recently certified 
as bargaining agent in your plat, 
merely because many of your employes 
tell you that they do not want to be 
represented by the union. NLRB mules 
that an employer was not free of the 
necessity of bargaining with a union just 
because half of his workers voluntarily 
wrote him they did not want the unio. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after recondition 

ing a used machine fool, fail tv 
give its purchaser a 30-day guarantee. 
This order is issued by OPS. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a stock sell 
take an income tax ordinary-loss de- 
duction for refunds that you make to 
purchasers under an agreement to gui 
antee them against losses resulting from 
the calling in of stock by a company: A 
circuit court of appeals lets a stock 
seller take such deductions as a caplt 
loss, but not as an ordinary loss. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus constr 
many facts which, for reasons Y space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Won! 

l refer interested readers to sources of this b 
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In its ultra-modern daylight foundry, Eaton has developed the 
‘“ permanent mold gray iron casting process to a high degree of 
Eaton Version efficiency; large volume production makes these finer castings 


economically practical for a broad cross section of modern industry. 


Millions of Eaton permanent mold gray iron castings are used an- 

Aw & ¢ A ¢ nually where super quality is a necessity. They provide an ideal 
cien r combination of free machinability; high tensile strength; dense, 
non-porous structure; ability to take a high finish. These character- 

istics are particularly desirable for the increasing number of hydraulic 


applications where freedom from leakage under pressure is essential. 


This is one of many Eaton developments which are contributing to 
improved performance, dependability, and economy for products in 


a wide range of industries. 


A 4 re) IN MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~- General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Flants: CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT *© SAGINAW e+ MARSHALL «© BATTLE CREEK 
LAWTON «+ VASSAR ¢ MASSILLON «© KENOSHA + LONDON (Ontario) 
EATON PRODUCTS: sopiUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES ¢ TAPPETS © HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS © VALVE SEAT INSERTS 


a pcne PARTS ¢ ROTOR PUMPS «© MOTOR TRUCK AXLES ¢ PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS ¢ SNAP RINGS 
MINGTITES © SPRING WASHERS © COLD DRAWN STEEL © STAMPINGS © LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS * DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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A few months ago, the 1,000,000th American was killed by an automobile. A high 


proportion died from collisions between cars traveling in opposite directions, The moral 
prop 8 


is clear—STAY ON YOUR SIDE OF THE ROAD. Don't wait until the other fellow FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 








this cause. 

















is in sight to pull over. If you are both going 50 miles an hour, the combined speed is 
100. You may not have time to pull over. “though surrounded by flame and 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


. THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER i a 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 


smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 


“AN meee 


\tOL $7, an Aetna Company to meet its 
> a . . 
by Standard obligations. 
-\ protection £9 
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Steel industry, despite what 
Mr. Truman calls record profits, 
isnot too happy. Here’s why: 

Profits, after taxes, are headed 


down, not up. 


Financing expansion is strain- 
ing companies, means more debt, 
tuts into profits, reduces working 
capital, raises many problems. 

Profit margin, low now, can 
go lower after present emer- 
gency, if the demand for steel 
drops sharply. 


At the root of the wage-price con- 
troversy in steel is the question of 
profits—the old issue of whether the 
steel companies are earning enough 
0 that they can afford to absorb the 
proposed pay increase without rais- 
ing prices. 

That issue is being debated in new 
wage negotiations, in which the White 
House is trying once more to engineer 
im agreement between management and 
labor. 

The fnion, supported by Government, 
gues that steel profits are too high. 
The industry maintains that they are 











too low, even at current wage costs. 

The real facts of the profit issue 
tend to get lost in all the oratory. 

In trying to get at the truth, it is 
weful to examine, in some detail, the 
position of a typical steel company. Jones 
t Laughlin Steel Corp., a growing, mid- 
ile-sized steel producer, provides a good 
example. 

J&L, like the other steel companies, 
isin the midst of a huge expansion pro- 
gam, designed to increase its capacity 
by about one third. (See chart on this 
page.) The company undertook this ‘ex- 
pansion at the urging of the Federal 
Covemment, which seeks more steel for 
learmament, 

It was apparent from the start that 
0 raise the money to finance all this 
gowth would not be easy. 


To begin with, J&L found that the: 


cst of new buildings and equipment 
had skyrocketed. For each new ton of 
steel-producing capacity, the company 
Would have to pay about $400. The 
(Continued on page 82) 
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ARE STEEL PROFITS TOO HIGH? 


Low Earnings Handicap Industry, Leaders Say 


Steel's Trouble—A Case History 


A steel company, Jones & Laughlin, at Government 
urging undertook a big expansion program in 1950 





To finance expansion... 




















The company borrowed 46 


million dollars in 1951 and will borrow 
at least €© 15 million this year. 

It sold stock to raise 23.8 million 
biiltians, The stock, to sell, had to be 


priced far under book value. 











It pulled down working capital from 


122.8 million dollars in 1951 to 
$2.4 million now and will pull it 
down to 73.3 million by the end 





of 1952. The company calls this a 


“dangerously low level.” 














Net profit to pay stockholders and to 






reinvest in the business had been BS 


39.7 millions in 1950. It was 31 


millions in 1951, and is expected to be 


only 21.4 millions in 1952. 
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will it affect 
the location of 
your new plant? 


& 





Skyrocketing gains point to a 
California population total between 16- 
and 20,000,000 by 1965. But, where will 
they live? Where are there reserves of 
land, water, power, raw materials? In 
what location can new industry best 
serve California and the growing West? 
The signs today point to the Heartland. 
Write for “The Economy of the Sacra- 
mento Area”. Sixty pages of unvarnished 
fact. Address the Industrial Department, 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 
Post Office Box D-1864, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


.\\Y" SACRAMENTO 
THE LAND . 
THE LORD 


REMEMBERED { 


Send This Issue 
To your Friends 
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. . . Ingot capacity grows 
but net earnings shrink 


facilities then in operation had cost, on 
the average, $100 a ton. 

So the company, by one means or 
another, had to lay hands on about 
234 million dollars to finance the two- 
year expansion program, 1951 and 1952. 
For the same purposes, it had spent 
little more than that in nine preceding 
years. 

At the time, profits looked good. In 
1950, J&L earned 39.7 million dollars 
after taxes, a new record. Everybody 
knew, however, that earrings would not 
remain at that level. Sales, in alk proba- 
bility, would increase. Before-tax profits 
were likely to rise for the next couple 
of years. But Congress had raised corpo- 
rate taxes, and was certain to raise them 
again. 

What J&L feared has happened. De- 
spite increased sales, the net after taxes 
dropped from 39.7 million dollars in 
1950 to 31 million in 1951, and _ is 
expected to be only 21.4 million in 1952. 
At that level, profits will be the lowest 
since 1947. 

There has been some help from an 
emergency provision of the federal tax 
laws. This provision, enacted in 1950, 
permitted companies to write off the 
cost of defense plants, for tax purposes, 
in five vears instead of the whole normal 
life of the buildings and equipment. This 


meant that, on a portion of its new 


facilities, J&L has been able to assign 
a larger-than-normal portion of its earn- 
ings to depreciation. 

It was on the strength of this tax 
break that J&L managed to float a series 
of big loans to help finance the expan- 
sion. Already, the company was carry- 
ing what its officers considered “a full 
burden of debt.” However, it appeared 
that much of the new debt could be 
paid off during the five-year deprecia- 
tion period, so J&L got the money. 

In 1951, the company borrowed 46 
million dollars. In 1952, it will borrow 
at least 15 million. 

In addition, the company sold stock 
to raise 23.8 million dollars. That was 
not an easy decision. To sell, steel stock 
has to be priced considerably below 
book value. The weakness of these issues 
in the market worries steel executives. 
To quote C. L. Austin, J&L president, 
on that point: “If we are to be able to 
continue growing and also to expand 
quickly in emergencies such as this, we 
must be able to compete in the financial 
markets for new capital. With our pres- 
ent earnings position, this is difficult. 
Should our earnings be further reduced, 
it would increase that difficulty.” 

(Continued on page 83) 
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_,. Steel pay raise would 
deplete capital further 


But J&L had to tap all possible sources 
of money. So it went to the market, de- 
spite all the difficulties. a 

One final source remained: The com- 
pany drew heavily on its working capi- 
tal, reducing the total from 122.8, mil- 
ion dollars at the beginning of 1951 to 
957 million at the end of the year. That 
ig about what the company considers a 
proper level of working capital, But, by 
april 1, the balance had been puiled 
down to 82.4 million, and the estimate 
for year end is 73.3 million. 

Making ends meet, thus, has been 
no automatic proposition for the steel 
companies, even though profits, before 
taxes, have been at record levels, Expan- 
sion on the scale demanded by the Gov- 
emment has created real problems. 

As Mr. Austin told a committee of 
Congress: “We have used every source 
of money available to us—sale of stock, 
borrowing, and reduction of our work- 
ing capital to a dangerously low level. . . 
These are plain facts of our business. 
But it is»discouraging, to say the least, 
when we have strained our financial po- 
sition to the utmost to carry out our com- 
nitments for increasing steel capacity, 
for us to be told that we are making ex- 
obitant profits; and that, in,the name of 
stabilization, those profits must be furthet 
reduced.” 

Looking into the future, stee] men 
ind other things to worry about. 

They fear that, once the emergency 
is over, the demand for steel will de- 
dine. If so, there may be excess capacity 
lor a time. 





The industry’s profit margin then could 
irink further. Earnings, after taxes, 
topped from 9.6 cents per dollar of 
les before Korea to 4.7 cents in the 
frst quarter of 1952. 

On the product of high-cost new fa- 
ilities, the margin is even lower. 

Steel ranks low among major U. S. 
ndustries in terms of the return on net 
vorth. That contributes to the problem 
if selling stock in the market. 

Dividends on steel stock, in the opinion 
if most industry men, are too low. They 
wy that any increase in wage costs will 
lave to come largely from retained earn- 
igs, not from dividends, That will mean 
tore trouble in financing growth. 

he emergency has created a vast 

‘w market for the steel industry, at 

for a time. But it has raised prob- 


ems, too. Some steel executives are be- | 


sinning to wonder if their companies 
We overextended themselves. That is 

is of the gloom that manage- 
— into the new wage negotia- 
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§ STOCKS in line for 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS | 


HE 6% rise in cash dividends for the first quarter points to further in- 

creases in payments over the months just ahead. To help you anticipate 
these extra dividends or increases in the regular rate, our Staff has singled 
out 38 stocks where larger payments are in prospect. 


By buying one or more of these stocks prior to the 
announcement of extra disbursements, you can share 
in the larger payments and in the higher stock prices 
which are likely to result. 


This choice 38-stock list offers you an unusual opportunity to increase 
your income and capital. Yields based on estimated 1952 dividends 
range up.to 10%. Included in the list of 38 stocks are 17 issues with 
estimated yields of better than 7%. 


Plan to share in these extra dividends by accepting the 
special Trial Subscription Offer below. 


Yours with Months Trial Subscription 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special 38-Stocks Report and $ 
the Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only l 
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by more investors 
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A revival of demand for consumer soft 
goods is brewing at a time when a 
strike in the steel industry threatens 
to bring a sharp, but temporary, cut in 
production of hard goods. 

Retail trade has improved in April and 
May. Department stores lifted their 
May sales to the highest since Jan- 
uary, as shown by the indicator be- 
low. Sales were 4 per cent above 
April, 3 per cent above a year ago. 
That followed a gain in sales for all 
retail stores in April. 

Business purchases of soft goods for 
inventory are picking up. Orders 
placed by department stores with 
their suppliers in April were the larg- 
est for the month since 1946. Manu- 
facturers of women’s apparel report 
improved demand. Wholesalers of 
shoes and of wines and liquors found 
their April sales up 20 per cent from 
a year ago. 

The textile-manufacturing industry is 
responding to better orders placed by 
retailers. Larger orders are being 
placed for gray goods, sheetings, 
yarns, coated fabrics. Prices are firm- 
ing up. As in 1949, an autumn recov- 
ery in production is likely to follow. 

Inventories at department stores are 
down to normal again for women’s 
coats, suits and dresses and for house- 
hold textiles. The feeling has grown 
that orders tor autumn delivery must 
be placed now to avoid getting caught 
in a last-minute rush, when choice of 
- goods will be narrower. 

Auto and appliance sales are getting 
some benefit from easier terms for in- 
stallment credit. Also, some companies 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity~ 





output, sales are likely to pick up 
more. 


industrial activity, meanwhile, is being 


hit by the steel strike. Output has 
fallen 4 per cent since February and 
will be down more in June. During 
October, 1949, when steelworkers 
were on strike the whole month, in- 
dustrial output slumped 5 per cent. 


Loss of steel owing to work interrup- 
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ingot tons since early in April. Of the 
industry's capacity to produce 2.1 mil- 
lion tons per week, 90 per cent was 
idle in the week ended June 7. 

industries 
depend upon a steady flow of steel. 


LES = 








the second for autos, appliances, build 
ing materials, machinery and equip 
ment, pipe lines, public roads, schoo 
stores, churches and other less esse, 
tial kinds of construction. Plans fy 
taking off the ban on _ recreation 
and amusement building after July | 
have been announced. i 

Construction activity, at a rate of 373 
billions per year in May, is vulnes 
able. Vital work on plants for jet ep. 
gines, aircraft and atomic 
could be delayed. 

Supports to business activity, once ; 
steady flow of steel is assured, wil 
still be strong in 1953. 

Public construction, shown in the ty 
chart, has been running at a rate of 
over 11 billions per vear in receni 
months, a record high more than 3 


energy 








per cent above a year ago. A high*evd 
is in sight for 1953, even if private 
construction talls off. More new high- 
ways are to be built, and work o 
schools and hospitals will stay large 
New atomic-energy facilities, for 
which the Administration has jus 
asked Congress to vote funds, woul! 
cost 4.2 billion dollars, to be spread 
over five years. 

Population growth is underwriting a 
long building boom. By 1960, tu 
tuke one example, school-age popu: 
lation will be a third greater than in 
1950. 

Business activity, though hit now by the 
steel strike, gives signs of a healthy 
improvement later this year. The size 
of that improvement is likely to de- 
pend upon how much confidence 
there is in the supports to busines 
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Blown out 
by Mr. Edison 
and friends! 


Read why the miracle of universal 
electric light could not have 


happened without America’s Banks 


ONE IDEA made the kerosene lamp ob- 
solete. 

But it has taken billions of dollars to 
replace it. America’s banks put up many 
millions, and the story goes like this. 

After Mr. Edisonand his private backers 
proved the new incandescent lamp practi- 
cal, progressive men all over the country 
got the notion that electric light could be 
sold cheaply to all the people. 


* From the first, the job was too big—too 


costly —for any individual to tackle. So 
groups of citizens (capitalists, if you will) 
got together and formed light and power 
companies. 

Basically private capital has always 
backed any promising venture. But as the 
industry expanded even the most prosper- 
ous companies lacked enough hard cash 
for generating more power, stringing up 
miles of new wire and delivering current 
to millions of new consumers. So they went 
to the nation’s banks for short-term loans. 

They got their money. In less than 50 
years, American ingenuity—teamed up 
with money supplied by the general pub- 
lic, commercial banks, and other financial 
institutions — put the kerosene lamp on the 
same museum shelf with the tallow candle. 

Exceptional? : 

No. You can see the same pattern in 
just about every U. S. industry. 

From the beginning, U.S. citizens have 
put money in banks. All together this 
money amounts to quite a sum in any 
bank, and it’s the bank’s job to put it to 
work, 

Usually , progress means profits, so banks 
have always competed with one another 
toput money to work in growing industries. 

As long as competitive banking and free 
enterprise live under the same laws, the 
tesults will continue to be more men and 
women at work, profits for both manu- 
facturer and investor and better living for 
every man, woman and child in the nation. 

Mr. Edison’s light is a good example. 

re are many others, and there will be 
many more. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
Part it is playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








NM.. more Teme fot manugomonl Uo manage 


VERY DAY the “‘paper work” 
mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important—and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“time-engineered”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your record keeping. 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity —chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 
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Finding is fast because papers —— 1 &= — 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 
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GHAW-WALKER 
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payroll equipment —everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
“‘time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight ‘‘time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Wort,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 24, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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>> Washington is thinking about something new in the stockpiling line..... 

Price-Supporting effects of buying for the strategic stockpile are getting 
greater attention. Weakening prices, slow demand for strategic materials Such 
as lead and zine are bringing matters to a head. 

Idea in some Washington agencies is for the U.S. Government. to buy in the 
world market, offer the material to industry for a reasonable period, and then 
throw whatever remains into the strategic stockpile. Normally, stockpile mate- 
rials are bought directly for the hoard, are not offered to the public. 

New emphasis on the market effect of stockpile buying is an overdue re- 
action to the wild buying scramble after Korea. Then U.S. commercial and stock= 
pile buying were largely responsible for the vertical climb in commodity 
prices. Manufacturing countries abroad squawked loudly about that. 

Advantage claimed for the new proposal is that American industry will 
have an extra cushion if the market for a strategic commodity gets tight. And 
if the market continues weak, the material can be put in the stockpile..... 














>> Producers and users of strategic materials, both in the U.S. and abroad, 
see more disadvantages than advantages in this plan. 

Take a specific example. This kind of price-support buying, if it comes, 
will show up first in lead. Price of lead, at 15 cents a pound, is well below 
the U.S. ceiling. Lead producers are not too happy. Things will brighten con- 
siderably for them if big U.S. buying appears. That's the short-term view. 

Long term, the idea seems less glamorous. The U.S. will be holding stocks 
over the market until, say by-the end of the year, they are salted away in the 
Strategic stockpile. And even then they can be withdrawn in emergencies. 














Producers never like the thought of heavy overhanging stocks. They remem- 
ber how the U.S. used Government stocks of tin and rubber to break the world 
price only last year. Episodes like that create plenty of resentment. 








>> Government bulk buying doesn't appeal to fabricators, either. They like 
the free play of the market. Bulk buying, such as this plan would entail, has 
had an unhappy -history in Britain. Manufacturers there usually seem to be 


paying above-market prices for the things their Government buys for them. 
American businessmen in many lines feel their Government is already too 


much involved in controlling the distribution and pricing of scarce materials 
for the whole "free" world. This variation of the buffer stock idea smacks 
too much of the government cartel operation, these businessmen feel. 

It's not clear yet what will happen to this proposal. There's consider- 
able opposition right in Washington. But it's something you should watch. 
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>> Meanwhile, you can be sure of this: 

Buying directly for the U.S. strategic stockpile will be stepped up. 
Stockpiling is way behind schedule. Big quantities of materials, ear- 
marked for the stockpile, have been diverted into consumption. Diverted mate- 

rials include nickel, manganese, aluminum, cobalt, tungsten. 

Withdrawals from the stockpile have also been made in times of emergency. 
Copper is being withdrawn now to make up for the recent lack of shipments from 
Chile. Lead and zinc have also been drawn out in recent months. 

Strategic stockpile now has around 3.5 billion dollars' worth of materials 
from agar to zirconium. Goal is above 9 billion dollars' worth. But no time 
limit is set. Uncommitted stockpiling funds total around 700 million dollars, 

Present period of price softness is an opportunity for stockpile buyers. 

By-product will be a certain amount of price cupport. But 700 millions 
isn't a very large sum, considering world trade in strategic commodities. 2 



















































>> A new kind of gold rush is being seen in France today..... 

Gold, instead of being pulled out of a mine or placer pan, is being pulled 
out of private hoards. Gold bars and coins by the ton are being exchanged for 
the new French Government bonds, put on sale May 26. 

New bond issue is the keystone of Premier Antoine Pinay's attempt to set 
France's financial house in order. Hope is that the new funds made available 
will materially narrow or even wipe out the big budget deficit. 

Failure of the bond issue would probably mean further depreciation of the 
franc and renewed spiraling inflation in France. Pinay is fighting hard to 
restore confidence in the franc. He's mode a good start. 

















>> Peasants, tradesmen, small savers seem to be rallying to Pinay's support. 

"Pinay bonds" have distinct pocketbook appeal for French hoarders. 

Value of the "Pinay bonds" is tied to the price of gold coin and not to 
the unpredictable fluctuations of the franc. In other words, the bonds appear 
to be as good as gold. Also, they pay interest. Gold hoards do not. 

French Treasury's holdings of gold have increased about 5 per cent as a 
result of the bond sale. That's an early report. So far, about one out of 
every five subscriptions to the new bonds is paid in gold. 

It's too early yet to measure the success of the bond offering. 














>> Technique for selling the "Pinay bonds" is novel: 

Income tax collectors are the bond salesmen. This method has never been 
used before. Usually banks exclusively have handled sale of state bonds. 

Tax collectors are calling on prospective customers such as industrial- 
ists, shopkeepers and professional people. Many of these are habitual tax dodg- 
ers. A visit from the tax collector probably stimulates them to buy these bonds. 
Especially since Pinay has granted amnesty on back taxation of hidden funds. 

It's really a delicate kind of official blackmail. 














>> Pinay has chalked up two victories in the labor field..... 
Strikes called by the French Communists have failed completely. 
And a new general wage increase (a threat to the Pinay program) will not 

be given now. Wages will be tied to the cost of living in a new law. But liv- 

ing costs continue to decline, as they have ever since Pinay took office. 
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If you’re an Inland customer, 
that’s probably your service 
man calling to report 
the status of your 
steel order. 
As a customer at 
Inland, you have 
your own service 
specialist — who 
expedites your orders and 
keeps you posted on 
production progress. 





















INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, I!linois 








General Eisenhower: With respect 
to what a man might call his political 
philosophy, if in these bewildering days 
he can adhere enough to any set of prin- 
ciples to call it a philosophy, I find that 
in the Republican declaration of Feb. 6, 
1950—which was passed or supported by 
the Republican members of the United 
States Senate, Republican members of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives and the Republican National Com- 
mittee—I find that so far as the principles 
therein are stated, I am in general accord. 

Now in that statement they did go into 
certain specific details that appeared to 
be a little bit different from what I would 
say, and I also know that certain of the 
Senators, Representatives and the Com- 
mittee voted against the complete adop- 
tion of that statement. But, as I under- 
stand it from them, their disagreement 
was against—not upon principle but on 
particular points—specific applications of 
procedure. 

So I repeat that so far as my general 
political philosophy is concerned, if it 
may be called such, I find myself in 
general accord with that. [See box be- 
low. ] 

Q How do we bring the Korean war 
to a successful end? 

A Of course, as you know, I have not 
been out in that section. I am not fa- 
miliar with the local tactical situation. I 
have talked to General Ridgway; I have 
talked to others who are knowledgeable 
about the thing. We went in there, as I 
see it, to support a principle. I do not 


The Republican declaration to which General 
Eisenhower referred was entitled 
Under its terms, the 
Republican Party pledges itself to: 


” 


Principles and Objectives. 


@ Condemn secret international commitments, partic- 
ularly the Yalta agreements, “which have created new 
injustices and new dangers throughout the world.” e 

@ Support aid to countries resisting Communism, but 
only if such aid is essential to U. S. 
“if there is a program for progressive reduction.” & 

@ Maintain the armed forces at a strength “completely 
adequate” to the security of this nation. 

@ Provide general tax reduction, including “immedi- bad 
ate repeal of oppressive wartime excises and _ re- 
duction of taxes on small business.” 


@ Enforce strictly “the laws against monopoly and un- € 


fair competition.” 








‘IKE’ SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 


Blames Administration, Praises MacArthur, Would Support Taft If- 


Candidate Eisenhower has 
had his baptism of fire in his 
first big political press con- 
ference of the campaign. 

In an Abilene, Kans., 
movie theater some of the 
top political reporters of the 
U.S. peppered him with 
questions on such issues as 
civil rights, foreign aid, farm 
prices, China, Korea, Taft, 
MacArthur, labor, Socialism. 

Text of questions and 
‘Ike's’ answers at Abilene 
is given here. 


have any prescription for bringing the 
thing to a decisive end because, with 
the build-up that is apparently taking 
place on the other side of Yalu, in that 
region, I would not think—from this dis- 
tance—that it would be possible for our 
forces to carry through a decisive at- 
tack which we would call a tactical or 
strategic victory on the ground. I do not 
believe that we can, in the ideological 
war we are waging, retreat from the 
area we occupy. Therefore, I believe we 
have got to stand firm and to take every 


EISENHOWER STANDS ON THESE REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 


Reduce federal spending and balance the budget. 


Provide farm price supports, advocate soil conserva- 
tion and reclamation, and reject the Brannan Plan. 


“Statement of * 


possible step we can to reduce our logy 
and to stand right there and try to ge, 
decent armistice out of them. In othe 
words, I do not believe that in the pres 
ent situation there is any clean-cut » 
swer to bringing the Korean war to, 
successful conclusion. 

Q In your speech yesterday you gij 
that the loss of China was a typ 4 
tragedy that must not be repeated, (i 
whom do you blame the loss of Chin 

A I am not going in any manner ¢ 
means to indulge in personalities jn ay. 
thing I have to say . . . I do not kny 
who is to blame for the loss of China| 
do know that the diplomatic triump) 
of that period, if any, were claimed by 
the party in power. The party in powe 
therefore has to take some responsibility 
for any losses we have suffered. But | 
could not name persons; I could mi 
name any individuals involved in th 
whole business. 

I do say this: When we see 400 nil. 
lion people falling under the domim. 
















tion of this Communistic dictatorship 


400 million people that can be used by 
the Kremlin without expending a bit o 
their own substance—at least in the 
form of their own men or declaring war- 
it is a diplomatic; or, let us say, an it- 
ternational disaster of the first magnitude 
Q General, Senator Taft has said that 
if you should be nominated he will sup. 
port you. Would you support Senator 
Taft if he should be nominated? 
Al have, of course, already a- 
swered that question in two ways. Fist, 


® Continue the Taft-Hartley Act with “such improve-— 
ments in the law as have been shown to be neces- 


security and 


sary to accomplish its purposes more effectively and 
achieve more complete equality.” 

Extend coverage of the Social Security program and 
increase benefits, “with due regard to the tax bur 
den on those who labor.” 

Provide federal aid to States; where need is dem- 
onstrated, in assuring subsistence, shelter and med- 
ical care to the needy. 

Avoid “socialization of the medical profession or of 
any other activity.” 


@ Protect “the rights of minorities.” 


pay rolls. 


Get Communists and fellow travelers off the federal 


eile 
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[am not going to mention a personality. 
[said that I will support any Republican 
ticket that is nominated by the Repub- 
lican Convention, on the single assump- 
tion that their platform is going to be 
gmewhat following the principles stated 
in their statement of February 6, who- 
ever it is. 

Q Do you favor a compulsory FEPC? 

A... I have no objection whatso- 
ever to stating my unchangeable, my un- 
alterable support of fairness and equality 
among all types of American citizens. I 
believe that insofar as the Federal Gov- 
emment has any influence or any con- 
situtional authority in this field, all of 
its means, all of its expenditures, all of 
its policies should adhere firmly and 
without any kind of equivocation to that 
principle. 1 do not believe that we can 
cure all of the evils in men’s hearts by 
law. When you get to compulsory action 
in certain specific phases of this thing, 
I really believe we can do more by 
leadership and getting States to do it 
than to make it a federal, compulsory 
thing. This I say with the utmost sympa- 
thy for anyone who feels himself to be a 
member of a group that has been de- 
pressed or unfairly treated, and I will say 
this; So far as my own personal influence 
can extend in this country, I shall never 
cease to fight for it... . 

Q General Eisenhower, if you are 
elected President, would you be willing 
to appoint to your Cabinet some Negro of 
competence, such as Dr. Ralph Bunche? 

A By no manner or means have I 
given thought to the possibility of the 
people I should appoint to major posi- 
tions if I were confronted with such re- 
ponsibility. I can only say that in all 
of the tasks I have held for and on be- 
half of our Government in the past, I 
have searched for the best that I can 
find. Whether or not that would be the 
best place to use Dr. Bunche I don’t 
know. But I will tell you this: Not only 
dol admire Dr. Bunche very much, but 
when I was president of Columbia we 
alled him up and gave him an honorarv 
degree. I could not say anything more 
than that, because we think a great deal 
of our honorary degrees at Columbia. 

Q To return to the East, in the event 
anew offensive should be launched by 
China, would you then consider in any 
Way carrying a bombing attack into 
China or blockading the coast? : 

A Certainly this is true: I would not 
attempt anything beyond our capabilities 
in the military sense, and that has to be 
decided by the people on the spot. But, 
if] am attacked in a broad way by any- 
thing that you could call a nationalistic 
attack, I am going to do everything to 


‘upport the men that are carrying the’ 


battle for me, and I am going ta do 
everything to win it as quickly and as de- 
tisively as I can, 

I don’t know what the capabilities of 
our forces at this moment are, but I am 
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sure of this: There has been built up 
behind the Yalu River a very definite 
air strength that would make very dan- 
gerous any attempt to extend the war 
at this moment until we have had a 
bigger build-up of our own. 

Q In March, 1950, you wrote Ambas- 
sador at Large Philip C. Jessup as fol- 
lows: “I am writing to tell you how 
much your university deplores the asso- 
ciation of your name with the current 
loyalty investigation in the United States 
Senate. No one who has known you can 
for a moment question the depth or 
sincerity of your devotion to the princi- 
ples of Americanism.” 

Do you favor the re-election of Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin? 

A I shall say again, I am not going to 
indulge in any kind of personalities un- 
der any pretext whatsoever. I shall say 
this: No one could be more determined 
than I that any kind of communistic, 
subversive or pinkish influence be up- 





operating . . . In any event I think now, 
since the Supreme Court has ruled on 
it and I believe in constitutional proces- 
ses and I believe in the power of the Su- 
preme Court, I don’t believe that I will 
comment on the thing anyway. 

Q What kind of punitive legislation 
were you talking about? Were you talking 
about things like the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A Again, when you say “Taft-Hartley * 
Act,” you are talking about an omnibus 
bill with many things. I honestly believe, 
and all of us know, that we cannot make 
legislation that can compel people to 
work. That is regimentation. We have 
got to find a way, a means of respecting 
the advances that labor has made, that 
union labor has made. And they have 
been very great . . . I believe that we 
should not give up these social gains. 

I do believe that when we just pile 
law upon law, complication upon com- 
plication, in an effort to solve this thing, 
we are not doing too well. I believe we 
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NEW KIND OF ‘BARRAGE’: “Did you... 2"... ‘Would you. . .?” 


rooted from responsible places in our 
Government. Make no mistake about it. 
On the other hand, I believe that can 
be done with the use, under competent 
leadership, of the kind of facilities and 
agencies we have now, and I believe it 
can. be done without besmirching the 
reputations of any innocent man, or con- 
demning by loose association or any- 
thing else... 

- Q In your discussion of the first dan- 
ger that you discussed yesterday, did 
you mean to imply specific criticism of 
the Wage Stabilization Board in the 
steel case? 

A No, I did not. I was not here, as 
you understand; and, a funny thing: I 
have had two presentations made to me 
about this particular thing, and so dia- 
metrically opposite that I am led to be- 
lieve that there must be two different 
sets of statistics from which we are all 


have got to get some decent concern for 
the United States of America instead of— 
the point that I was trying to make—one 
special part. How can labor prosper un- 
less the farmer and the investors and all 
the rest prosper; how can they prosper 
unless labor prospers? It is impossible. 
We have got to find some way of bring- 
ing these people together, so that no one 
feels that he is being led unfairly or un- 
justly, you might say, into a hearing... . 
Q I was told by a prominent physi- 
cian in Washington that the doctors are 
being urged to oppose you because you 
are for compulsory health insurance. Are 
you for compulsory health insurance? 
A When it comes to some detail of 
this medical question, I am not going to 
answer too specifically because of what 
could be in a bill labeled “Compulsory 
Health Insurance,” of which I am not 
so certain. I am quite certain that, over 
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the years that I was at Columbia and 
when I was privileged to speak, no one 
spoke out more than I did against the 
centralization of power in Washington, 
against bureaucratic government, and 
submitting our lives toward a control 
that would lead inevitably to Socialism 
because, you see, beyond pure Social- 
ism I believe lies pure dictatorship, and 
you can’t escape it. I do believe that 
every American has a right to decent 
medical care . . . When I went to Co- 
lumbia, I found one thing: that med- 
ical education has gotten so expensive 
that it is embarrassing them very badly; 
so badly that some of them, almost in 
despair, are turning to government for 
help. To oppose that system, I helped 
to organize and supported an organiza- 
tion of private citizens insisting that 
we must, in these private universities, 
support medical education by private 
means. Because, if we didn’t, I believe 
it is the first step toward the socializa- 
tion of medicine and I am against so- 
cialization. That is my answer. 

Q Do you have any position on the 
joint development with Canada of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway? 

A Really, I have always had _ this 
feeling: When I was Chief of Staff, I 
saw a certain advantage from the na- 
tional-defense point of developing that 
Seaway and, therefore, advising strictly 
from the military angle, which I was 
expected to do, I said that I thought it 
would be an asset for the United States. 
As of t&day, I understand that Canada 
is going ahead with this anyway. I would 
hate to see the United States excluded 
from such an arrangement . . . 

Q I wonder if you would say whether 
you think that you will win over Sen- 
ator Taft at Chicago? 

A I haven't the slightest idea. As I 
have explained, I believe I explained 
in a press conference in Washington, I 
came back because I found that, in a 
position that I had set up for myself, I 
had made one error: It was impossible 
for me to remain there and at the same 
time to carry on in the status that I had 
allowed to be set up for me here in the 
United States. Having allowed it, I had 
responsibility for it. I feel right now that 
I have great responsibility to a lot of 
people who, rightly or wrongly, believe 
that I can be of service to the United 
States in the political world. I am not 
going to let those people down... 

Q In 1948, you wrote Leonard Find- 
er, of New Hampshire,. that in the ab- 
sence of some obvious overriding reason, 
you thought that a life-long professional 
soldier should abstain from seeking high 
office. I wonder about those reasons? 

A I have not changed my views with 
respect to that letter. But I will tell you 
this: When a soldier is trying to do his 
duty and he is removed 3,000 or 4,000 
miles from the heart of the United States 
in areas where all he had to do was to 
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keep his mouth shut—which is supposed 
to keep people out of trouble—and he 
finds that a number of people have ex- 
pressed their opinions concerning him, 
that I expressed just a minute ago, there 
becomes, for me at least, an overriding 
reason. I have to respond to them in 
some form or other, and I have, as well 
as I know how. 

Q What do you regard as the para- 
mount issue of the campaign? ; 

A I believe the thing that is causing us 
our great problem today is the issue of 
real peace and security in the world. 

How do we arrange so that we can go 
ahead and carry out the fundamental 
purposes of this Government without 
living under such an umbrella of fear 
and doubt and hysteria that, first, it is 
un-American, and, second, it is complete- 
ly stultified? So that I would say today, 
not the issue of the campaign, but the 
issue before the American people, is 
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how do we do this with the greatest pos- 
sible concern for our own thrift, frugali- 
ty, economy, decency, everything of that 
kind, all of them interlocked? If [ had 
to name one issue, I would say the ques- 
tion is peace and security in the world. 

Q In that connection, do you approve 
of the foreign policy of the Truman Ad- 
ministration? 

A Of course, to start with, I have 
never been part of any Administration. 
Therefore, I have not been either part 
of any organization that has helped to 
make up the total foreign policy of the 
United States, nor, indeed, have I been 
cognizant of many of the factors. The 
only thing that I have supported is this: 
The basic conception that if we allow 
Western Europe to fall within the Com- 
munist orbit, the danger to us is so highly 
increased that our expenses will leap up, 
the costs will be so great as to be back- 
breaking, and we will be in mortal dan- 


ger ... I believe we should not comnit 
ourselves to any geographical line OF tie 
ourselves down in any other way, ld 
not believe we should handcuff ourselys 
with preaction statements. We should ly 
ready to act in our own interests when 
the time comes and in accordance with 
our own self-interest, enlightened self. 
interest, with respect to the free world, 

Q There has been speculation aboy 
differences between you and Gener 
MacArthur. Would you make use ¢ 
General MacArthur's military capabjj. 
ties if you were President? 

A... 1 could not have served any 
man, first indirectly and then directly 
for nine years, as I did General Mac. 
Arthur, without feeling a tremendous re. 
spect for his intellectual and professional 
gapacity. If I had to have any position 
of great responsibility in this country, 
there is nothing that I would allow to 
bar me from seeking access to the fines 
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KOREA: no ‘‘clean-cut answer” 


brains and experience that I could find 
on any subject of importance to us. If 
anyone with his palpable knowledge of 
the Far East were available, I should 
certainly want to know what he thought. 

Q In your speech yesterday you stit: 
“When external menace or inteml 
crisis requires abnormal governmental 
expenditures, we must temporarily use 
every possible means to reduce inflation 
ary pressures.” You were talking about 
taxation just prior to that. Would you 
imply that statement to mean the present 
situation requires the continuance 
wage and price controls? 

A I believe this: When you get into’ 
really grave emergency, the conduct ofa 
war, a great global war, then-at leat 
while you are getting adjusted—I belie 
that you have to use very specific col 
trols of all kinds because, if you dont,# 
great and unforeseen need in raw 
terial or a machine tool or something é® 
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a omy, and I have far more faith in the 
ld be of the influence of prices and 
when [upply and demand and of the nor- 
with [§ action of the Government in ex- 
“sel. Wing and reducing credit and its 
vorld, Mount rates and so on, than I do in 
about direct controls. To apply it to this 
eneral Ment, I believe we are in a sort of a 
se of thing. We are not in an emergency, 
vabili. we are certainly not at peace. I pre- 

to call it a sort of a high plateau of 
1 any fkion . . . We have got to accustom 
ectly, Iicelves to living in a sort of a tense 
Mac. His until we can get these things 
us re. fRightened out and experience the tran- 
sional Mijity and serenity that we should have. 
sition [hin that time, 1 would personally like 
untry, kee reduced to the ultimate that we 
w to what I call the artificial, direct, legal- 
finest controls, and to apply all of the in- 
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ices Of the whole economy to see if 
can't keep this level . . . 


ige o! iQ There have been some pretty dirty 
should rds passed around about the invita- 
ought: 10f delegates to call on you at Co- 
1 said: Binbia, Charges of bribery, corruption 
ternal Hid all that, from both Democrats and 
nent! Boublicans. Have you asked personally 
ly Ue Bee delegates to come in? And who is 
lation- Bring their expenses? 

abot BAT have had no part in any move- 
d yo Bat that has involved my name, up 
“ ithe moment I got home. Even now, 
ee yu can see, it would be foolish for 
.,. 0 tty to assume any directive or de- 
rv we influence. This has been going on 
“i some time, and I have kept strictly 
ov i completely out of it. This is all that I 
ayn say about it, because I have never 
ay ‘da man for a nickel; I have never 


‘Posed or suggested any kind of a coali- 
[have never attempted in my life— 
{I never will-to make a deal for any- 
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thing of this kind. But I have the greatest 
faith in the honor and integrity of the 
kind of people who have been prominent- 
ly identified with the movement that has 
been putting my name before the electo- 
rate in several States. 

Q The charge has been made by some 
of those who oppose your nomination 
that because you rose to military em- 
inence under two Democratic Presi- 
dents you would not be in a position to 
make what has been called a hard-hit- 
ting campaign against the Democrats. 
Would you comment? 

A... As far as fighting is concerned, 
I was in the back end of a conference, 
about as far as from here to that wall 
back there (indicating) from President 
Roosevelt once, I think about a month 
before I was appointed to command in 
Europe. That was as close as I ever 
was to him until I went up one day and 
reported and said: “I have been desig- 


ie 


ISSUE: ‘‘real peace and security’’ 
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nated by the Chief of Staff to go to Eu- 
rope to command.” I never heard Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directly state a single 
political concept of his in my life ex- 
cept over the radio . . . At that time I 
did not know a so-called “New Dealer.” 

.. As far as any possible connection 
between me and a political Administra- 
tion of any kind, it is absolutely a shib- 
boleth- It is just false. 

Q As a college president recently, 
would you care to say anything on the 
subject of federal aid to education? 

A Education is one of those local 
functions that we should guard jealously 
because I found in every totalitarian 
state that I know anything about, one 
of the earliest efforts was to get charge 
of the educational processes . . . When 
we can show when any particular sec- 
tion does not have the proper adequate 
means to educate its children . . . I 
would certainly be in favor of help to 


that specific area, and an adequate help 
so that those children can be educated 
~—and I mean adequate. On the other 
hand, the things that were proposed 
and the things that I fought while at 
Columbia were these: That each State 


‘would put in some money in this edu- 


cational fund and then even the rich 
States would get something back. To 
my mind, it is just a process of support- 
ing another bureaucrat or bureaucracy 
in Washington and cutting off something 
before you send it back to the very 
States that are providing the money. I 
think they could do it better themselves 
locally with local responsibility than you 
can by this centralized help which will 
finally, it seems to me, lead again toward 
direct control by government. 

Q Are there any specific functions 
right now that the Federal Government 
performs that you think should be turned 
over in greater degree to the States? 

A Our Government needs a searching 
going over by someone who has no obli- 
gation to the 20 years of building up that 
has been going on. We need a complete 
overhaul not only as to procedure and 
practice, but as to actual function and 
auty.... 

Q Will you state your views on farm 
price supports and soil-conservation pay- 
ments? 

A... 1 believe that when we are 
talking about the wastage of national 
resources we are talking in terms of 
copper, tin, zinc and all the rest of it, 
and we have nothing so precious as our 
soil. We have been negligent in these 
past 300 years in allowing it to float 
down our rivers. We must get after it. 
Again I want to do it—so far as it can 
be done—locally, with the major part of 
the r>sponsibility and the control and the 
authority in the local areas, and the 
Federal Government devoting such aid 
and assistance and technical work as it 
can, and as is necessary. 

On the farm prices, this is just as far 
as I can go at this moment: . . . I be- 
lieve that because of the peculiar condi- 
tions of agriculture we must make certain 
that it never suffers disaster due to 
natural causes and things which they can- 
not foresee. When you talk to me of 75 
per cent, 85 per cent, 95 per cent, gentle- 
men, I don’t know . . . My passion is the 
public’s interest, which is the thing that 
must be guarded. We get them all to- 
gether and certainly it is the public’s in- 
terest that we have a prosperous agricul- 
ture. In any event, my heart is in it. That 
is as far as I can answer the question. 

Q Did you ever dream some day 
when you left Abilene that you would 
come back running for the President of 
the United States? 

A I don't know what dreams crowd 
the head of a young boy. But I think 
that, before I left, my real problem was 
whether to try to be a Hans Wagner or 
a railroad conductor. 
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WHAT EISENHOWER BELIEVES: 
4 THREATS TO ‘AMERICAN WAY’ 


He Warns Against Disunity, Inflation, High Taxes, Bureaucracy 





Today, I return to the home of 
my boyhood to join with friends 
and family ir. reunion; to see again 
familiar faces; to receive an in- 
spiring welcome. 

No man can experience these 
things without deep gratitude and 
humble thanksgiving for the bene- 
fits and the kindness that he has 
enjoyed. He realizes anew what 
he owes to those who guided him 
in his youth—who taught him— 
who gave to him a share of their 
own spirit, heart and soul. For 
such things, he strives through 
the years to repay dear ones and 
friends—yet he cannot entirely 
erase the debt. He can only testify 
to what he owes. 

Here and now I have the 
opportunity to speak out. From 
the bottom of my heart, I thank 
you otf Abilene and Dickinson 


On taxes. 


On political 





Where Eisenhower stands— 


On Government spending, on controls, 
the national budget. 

scandals, corruption, 
bureaucrats, “big government.” 


On foreign aid—how much, how long, 

for what purpose. 

On the menace of Communism, and 

how to defeat it. 
We present on these pages the complete 
text of General Eisenhower’s speech at 
Abilene, Kans.—his first major address 
as a civilian and campaigner for Presi- 
dent. He analyzes in detail his own views 
of the cardinal issues confronting Amer- 
ica and the world in this election year. 


nations, but none is ever w 
secure against them. 
Certainly we are not immp 
here. Evils which can ultimate 
throttle free government are pre 
ent in today’s situation and te 


zenship. I shall speak briefy g 
four of these threats which to ¢ 
seem to be dangerous lapses fn 
the American way. 

As a first thing, we must, «4 
people, hold fast to our faith ang 
ideals, which are fundamental iq” 
the free system. We must wot 
together in an atmosphere of god 
will and confidence. Yet we ea 
an increasing trend toward 
reasonable antagonism betwee 
economic elements of our cou 
try—an indulgence in the fantasti 
notion that any major part of ou 
society can long prosper ulegf 








County and the State of Kansas 
—thank you warmly and humbly 
for your teachings, your help and your. encouragement. 

With my brothers, I am further indebted to you because 
by your efforts there is now building in this town a memorial 
in the name of our parents and family, dedicated to all Ameri- 
can servicemen of World War II. Greater than any monument 
of bronze or stone is the purpose that memorial will serve— 
the advancement of understanding in the responsibilities and 
the privileges, the rights and duties and rewards of American 
citizenship. 

This mission challenges all of the noblest qualities of its 
sponsors. They seek to inflame our generation with the spirit 
of the founding fathers. They seek to lead a crusade for mass 
comprehension of what America is all about, how it came to 
be and whither it is bound. 

The real fire within the builders of America was taith—faith 
in a provident God whose hand supported and guided them; 
faith in themselves as the children of God, endowed with pur- 
poses beyond the struggle for survival; faith in their country; 
and its principles that proclaimed man’s right to freedom and 
justice derived from his divine origin. Today, the nation they 
built stands as-the world’s mightiest temporal power with its 
position still rooted in faith and in spiritual values. 

Because of this, international difficulties and internal prob- 
lems may challenge but cannot defeat the real America. No 
one who has seen, as I have seen, the might and grandeur of 
the United States—dominant in councils of peace and in con- 
tests of war—can doubt for a single second her essential 
soundness. Only her citizens—who comprise America—can do 
her mortal hurt. But, if we, unthinkingly, should fail to ful- 
fill our obligations of citizenship—then and only then could 
government by the people be in danger. 

During the past 18 months, my work has brought home to 
me daily some of the internal threats to free government—and 
the penalties of failure by the people to guard energetically 
against them. These dangers vary in their intensity in different 
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the whole enjoys prosperity. Thigl 
is a danger that is far easier 
intensify than to reduce by depending exclusively upon legs 
lation. Unless all of us are prepared to apply responsibl 
citizenship to om problems, the alternative is resort to masse 
of punitive laws. 

Such a process will be costly, futile and stupid, and if low 
pursued can end only in regimentation of all workers am 
bureaucratic control of all means of production. The settlif 
ment of disputes and grievances requires—together, of cour 
with simple and clear legal processes—a climate of goo 
will, an appreciation of good citizenship and responsible co 
cern for all the people—and—most important—public com 
fidence in the fairness and impartiality of appointed agent 
and agencies. More benefit for America is to be found ina 
ounce of real leadership and honest speech than in a ton 
law that tails to reflect the considered will of the vast majonty 

A second evil is the continued shrinkage in the value dF 
money—inflation, which fattens on unbalanced budgets. Ati 
worst, inflation can insidiously destroy the fruits of a lifetime 
labor. Even at a gradual pace, inflation dooms the farmer ange 
city dweller alike to a hopeless treadmill race against the cog 
of living. Inflation cannot only destroy our savings, but ou 
jobs. In our kind of economy, inflation, unless brought unde 
control, eventually leads to depression. Inflation can even de 
stroy free, competitive enterprise—the indispensable economl , 
support to human liberty. 

This danger provides one of the most telling of the man 
arguments against overconcentration of power in the Feder 
Government. A national government can always pay for a} 
thing, even its own tolly, by the dangerous expedient of i 
flating the currency—no lower authority can. Firm action 
bring the national budget under control in a time of g® 
prosperity is the first step back to a sound dollar. It should be 
cardinal point of national policy to use the legal authority 
great influence of the Government to limit both inflation a 
deflation so that the country may continue on an even 
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must be faced by responsible gif?” 





The next danger I list is excessive taxation; rates that de- 
w incentive to excel in skill and in production. When ex- 
| menace or internal crisis requires abnormal govern- 
nt expenditures, we must temporarily use every possible 
ans to reduce inflationary pressures, to avoid mortgaging 
 jives of our children and to achieve the goal we have set 
gives. But long-continued taxes that are only a little be- 
the confiscatory level will destroy free government. To- 
. staggering federal expenditures, for civil and military 
noses, have soared to totals beyond the comprehension 
ordinary citizens. In a world threatened by war, a great 
pportion of these is inescapable, else we would stand help- 
: before the threat that hovers over the free world. 
; But, because necessary expenditures are so great, it be- 
Imm e¢ doubly necessary to see that waste, duplication, and 
timate ravagance are eliminated. These are the engines which 
At€ Pinel the budget from a reasonable ceiling to a fantastic 
and tel ht They must be eliminated. In particular, our entire arms 
ible Ci boram must be under constant scrutiny that not one dollar 
rely spent without full value received. Armament, of its nature, 
ch tong erile; heedless expense is investment in bankruptcy. 
ses \nother evil which threatens us is the gradual absorption 
the central Government of functions that belong to local 
munities and to individuals. The stifling and costly bu- 
us that spring out of this process are manned by experts 
elf-perpetuation and ceaseless expansion—to no profit in 
s of the national welfare. Bureaucracy—helpless to lead 
et nations to security and prosperity—will do no better in 
erica, Here, our first need is to promote efficiency of gov- 
ent within the framework of the Constitution. The Fed- 
| Government must be so organized that we feel confident 
haven't lost sight of such things as thrift, frugality and 
nomy. Austerity in organization is only a partial cure. 
ded also is the efficient limitation of governmental func- 
and the curbing of their spread into new and overlapping 
ds. And, most certainly, America has the right to expect 
tevery one of its officials, elected or appointed, be fully 
hy of public confidence and trust. 
Dily aroused citizens can end these evils that increasingly 
bw into real threats to our country—disunity, inflation, ex- 
hive taxation, bureaucracy. I am more than ever convinced 
ii the salvation of every free land rests ultimately in the 
ls, the hearts, the minds of its own citizens. They and 
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course! only can make it dynamic, prosperous and strong. But 
of od pAmerican citizen’s reward for discharging this duty is 
ble cone certainty that we will not only remain strong and pros- 

















ous; we shall ever be the world’s most shining example of 
nee, happy, and secure people. In these bewildering times 
Sis one truth we need not doubt! - 

§nessential part of that higher citizenship is the alert recog- 
ion of external as well as internal dangers. These have a 
value oeztcal effect upon each other—the one being magnified 
Ati he presence and growth of the other. During the past 
fetinege’™ Years, the grave economic, social and military problems 
pitten of two world wars have been intensified by the an- 
ned and implacable hostility of the powerful Commu- 
tc dictatorship. It has been a global threat, manifesting 
t ude’ tom the Far East to Europe in outward extensions 
ven deqgeughout the vast periphery of the Soviet domain. Early in 
conomigg Use, China was lost to the free world in one of the 
blest international disasters of our time—a type of tragedy 
e mange ™ust not be repeated. 

Federd keause of the size and scope of the Communistic menace, 
for an} Peoples. became fearful; their productivity was hampered 
tof toubt and fear; their living standards and their confidence 
ction tae diminished in a climate of helplessness. Discouragement 
of geal Poverty were aggravated by the physical ravages of war, 
iid beq“*struction of traditional trade relationships, by the total 
rity adggetee Of protecting military forces. 

ion an *t @ period of unhappy confusion our country realized 
on keel all exposed and weakened nations should succumb 
ail by one to Communist blandishment, propaganda, stolen 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER SPEAKS IN RAINY ABILENE 


“One party has been in power too long” 
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elections, or force, our own eventual plight would be serious. 
America, cut off from sources of the raw materials she lacks 
would resemble a magnificent tractor in the field—with no 
fuel to power it. We came to understand that only with our 
help could a balance be restored and people everywhere be 
encouraged to act effectively for the preservation of human 
freedom and a satisfactory trade network. Confidence and 
courage, with a common understanding of difficulties and a 
common determination to overcome them—all these were 
basic needs. Arms and military formations were necessary to 
impart a certain feeling of security, but enlarged productivity 
by an aroused, determined, resourceful citizenry was obvious- 
ly the only long-term answer. 

America, soberly and with great courage, has accepted the 
challenge. Success depends upon the enlightened support 
of our citizens; therefore we must have the fullest possible 
information on every phase of this venture. We should be 
told clearly and plainly the goal toward which we strive and 
which, once attained, will mean practical success for us. 

We should know what is expected of other nations which 
are accepting help from us, and we should be assured that 
those programs do not bring about an economic chaos that 
would defeat us all. We are entitled to reasonable estimates 
of how much of our substance will be required in these great 
efforts—and for how long. The mystery must be removed 
from foreign relations—our essential requirements and ob- 
jectives must be clearly set forth for us and all others to read 
and to comprehend. Americans instinctively and properly 
dread the kind of secrecy that surrounded Yalta. 

To preserve important areas from Communism and to keep 
for ourselves stout allies in the global war of ideologies, we 
have been spending billions of dollars—much of it in Europe. 
Our objective there has been to make certain that this great 
area, with its skilled labor, productive facilities, and mineral 
resources, does not fall into the Russian orbit. Consequently, 
we have been concerned with the development of adequate 
military and economic strength—both of which would be 
facilitated by some measure of political unity in that region. 
It is clear that the rate and duration of our expenditures of 
this kind must always be the concern of enlightened citizens. 
A bankrupt America would mean the loss of all we hold dear 
and would leave much of the world almost naked before the 
Kremlin menace. 

The measure of success we have so far achieved justifies 
the conclusion that, in current bills before the Congress, we 
have reached peak rates in those expenditures as they apply 
to most of the countries joined with us in NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization]. I believe we can look forward 
to decreasing future costs without sacrificing the essentials of 
reasonable goals. In this calculation, no factor is of greater im- 
portance than the growing realization throughout Europe that 
it must unite or sink further into difficulty. Each step toward 
real unification of Europe is a major victory for the free world. 
The lesson for us is that with all our hearts and all our might 
we must combat every divisive agitation in our own country. 

But where there is honest disagreement among us, debate 
and discussion are beneficial. To decide such differences, we 
have traditionally and successfully depended upon political 
parties. Essential to America’s political health today is a gen- 
uine two-party system. No other device in our particular form 
of government can be so effective in preserving the best of 
the past, in testing the new of the present, in deciding upon 
the possible of the future. 

Political health is endangered if one party, by whatever 
means, becomes permanently or too-long entrenched in pow- 
er. The almost inevitable consequence is graft and incompe- 
tence in remote and even in prominent places of Government. 
Obviously, this is something that applies today: One party 
has been in power too long in this country. 

Survival of the two-party system clearly requires practice 
of citizenship, It means the careful selection of all officers 
for the conduct of our affairs, beginning with the lowest 
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rung of the political ladder. Dishonesty in a city go, 
is as evil as in a federal bureau. If corruption is elim; 
in those local offices where we have intimate kno 

of each candidate, it will disappear in the higher plaggs j 
government. The councilman of today is the national Jeg 
of tomorrow. When every citizen participates in every pat 
of the election process—from the precinct caucus upward» 
shall have, throughout, able and incorruptible officials, ¢, 
if any unworthy men, by deceit, gain official influence aj 
are bold enough to practice their evil ways, punishment yj 
be swift and severe. 

~ I believe that an unending effort of the Abilene citizenship 
project should be to arouse in every American zealgs 
determination to make the political conduct of his op. 
munity and State and nation his personal business, Wha 
every citizen is a politician in that sense, politics will } 
the noblest of professions—and the most productive for tk 
common good. 

Ours is a nation of 156 millions, increasing each day ly 
55,000. Every day, therefore, we need more food, shel, 
machines, and goods of every sort if we are to keep pace wih 
our growing population, and to procure from distant lank 
increased amounts of the raw materials that we lack. Indivit 
ual incentive to produce more, to use more efficiently eyey 
unit of our resources, is the American way. We dare not di. 
courage this kind of enterprise. The Government must mt 
deprive the individual of his just reward. 

Today, America must be spiritually, economically a 
militarily strong, for her own sake and for humanity. She must 
guard her solvency as she does her physical frontiers! This 
means elimination of waste, luxury and every needless e 
penditure from the national budget. Military, as well as 
other requirements, must be calculated in an atmosphere of 
cold logic, not of senseless fear. Partner with other free 1 
tions to assure the preservation of freedom, she must, becau 
of her strength, carry the great burden of leadership in th 
task. 

To remain strong spiritually, we must first remember thi 
free government is the political expression of a deeply fd 
religious faith. We must recognize the elements of our ow 
strength and that of our friends and refuse to give way tt 
fear and hysteria. We must be calm and confident, sur 
that potential enemies will be the more respectful as w4 
proceed firmly and peacefully to follow the path market 
out for us by our fathers. 

And so that we may not lose that path we return agai 
and again to the contemplation of basic American principles 
For all to read, these are written in our Declaration of h 
dependence, in the Constitution of the United States, an 
its Bill of Rights. There is no dispute, no problem amoig 
us, that cannot be solved by the principles there enunciate 
or presumed—so long as we apply them in the spirit of goa 
citizens and in awareness of the internal and internation 
circumstances of twentieth century life. 

So long as they are faithfully observed, the energies, cout 
age, endurance, and wisdom of the American people cost 
tute a titanic force. Measured against it, domestic problem 
disasters of nature, the pretensions of tyranny shrink to dif 
culties of the moment. Crises may test to the uttermost b 
they can never conquer the spirit of a united America. 

Forty-odd years ago, I left Abilene. Since then I hi 
seen demonstrated—in our own land and in far corners of 
earth, on battlefields and around council tables, in schoo 
house and factory and farming community—the indomitab 
spirit of Americans. From this rostrum, looking back on! 
American record through these years, I gain personal i 
spiration and renewed devotion to America. There is nothin 
before us that can affright or defeat a people who in 0 
man’s lifetime have accomplished so much. 

I believe we can have peace with honor; reasonable 
curity with national solvency. I believe in the future of t 
United States of America! 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIV 



















IT LOOKS LIKE AN ORDINARY CARGO TRAILER... 





But Its 9 Tough, Cross Country Militery Unit 


THIS SPECIAL Army Ordnance unit is as tough 
and reliable as the men it serves beside. Designed 
for loads of 3,000 pounds at speeds up to 30 mph 
on all kinds of rolling terrain and unimproved 
trails, the Military Cargo Trailer will also carry 
loads up to 5,000 pounds at 50 mph on prepared 
roadways. Snorkle-equipped brakes permit fordings 
and swamp-country service. 


Over 30,000 of these Military Cargo Trailers, 
developed in co-operation with Army Ordnance, 
are being built in Fruehauf’s 783,700 square-foot 
manufacturing plant at Avon Lake, Ohio, on a 
precision-production line right alongside Fruehauf’s 
regular civilian Trailer line. This two-fold con- 





_“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





* 


ILIAN 


tribution to defense—military units for field service, 
and regular freight units for the nation’s industrial 
economy—is going on at all of Fruehauf’s seven 
American plants. 

159 sub-contractors, located in 14 states, share in 
the supply of materials for the Military Cargo 
Trailer, and their combined orders represent 73.7% 
of the total sum of the contract. 108 of these sub- 
contractors are classified as small businesses. 


Fruehauf designed 126 different types of military 
Trailers during World War II. This fund of engi- 
neering experience, and Fruehauf’s complete Trailer 
manufacturing facilities — most extensive in the 
world — are again available to serve America! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 






AND DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 





Here is the Taft foreign policy— 

An Air Force second to none, big enough 
to protect the U.S. and carry the attack to 
Russia. ; 

Aid and arms for Europe to help those who 
help themselves, within limits. 


I appreciate this opportunity of answering some of the 
questions on foreign policy which have been asked in many 
meetings and seemed to be the greatest concern of the 
American people: 


QUESTION 1: Senator Taft, what is your foreign 
policy? Are you an isolationist? 

QUESTION 2: Senator Taft, are you in favor of with- 
drawing from Europe? 

QUESTION 3: Senator Taft, what would you do about 
Korea? 

QUESTION 4: Senator Taft, what do you think of the 
United Nations, and should we remain in it? 

QUESTION 5: Senator Taft, would you avail yourself 
of General MacArthur's services? 

QUESTION 6: Senator Taft, how would you finally 
defeat Communism? 


In my recent book, “A Foreign Policy for Americans,” I 
stated very fully my position on foreign policy, and anyone 
who is interested enough to read it can be certain that | 
believe today in everything I so carefully formulated in that 
book. This talk today is a summary of my conclusions and an 
answer to specific questions. 

First of all, in the Republican campaign of 1952 there 
must be no hesitation about attacking the foreign policy of 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. That policy from 1944 to 
1952 has been the most disastrous period in the entire 
history of American foreign policy. Some Republicans would 
avoid mention of the subject in the campaign and _ they 
criticize me because I am not being sufficiently bipartisan. 
Of course, bipartisanship today is a fraud. When Mr. Tru- 
man talks of it, he means that he will make the policy and 
the Republicans must always go along with it. Since 1948, 
he has not bothered to consult any of the Republican leader- 
ship, even about the fateful step of making war in Korea. 
Mr. Truman has never extended bipartisanship to many basic 
questions of policy. Even Senator Vandenberg was at no time 
consulted about Teheran or Yalta or Potsdam or Manchuria 
or China. He indicated his wholehearted disapproval of our 
policy in the Far East. Mr. John Foster Dulles was consulted 
about the Japanese Peace Treaty and did a good job, but his 
recent speeches indicate his complete disapproval of many 
basic features of Acheson foreign policy. 

How can any Republican avoid the foreign policy issue? 
It affects every feature of domestic policy. It is forcing the 
drafting of every American boy for two years’ service in the 
armed forces, many of them in a war in Korea which could 
have been avoided, the expenditure of 85 billion dollars a 
year, the highest taxes in the history of the nation, economic 
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IF TAFT BECOMES PRESIDENT— 


Stronger Air Force ... Armistice in Korea . . . Avoid Handouts Abrooj 
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build up a South Korean force to hold back r 
the Communists. Th 
in the following radio address, Taft links ir F 
Eisenhower with the Truman Administration . 
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controls which give the President power to regulate in detail 
every industry and every farm. The Republican Party must nt 
approve a policy which continues this tragic situation, Its cap. 
didate must not say that he approves the Acheson foreign pol 
icy, but that he will do it better. That was our fatal mistake 
in the three last elections. We cannot afford to nominate q 
candidate who will not condemn the utter failure of Mr. Tre c 
man’s Administration. Is this islationism? Certainly not, if welt ou 
support a policy which opposes Communism throughout thefprefer 
world. Mr. Dulles roundly condemns the Acheson policy, Cerffabse | 
tainly, he is no isolationist. His position in his article in Lifegfo reb 
magazine and his Pittsburgh speech is very close to my ownMhat ¢ 

After all, what are the purposes of foreign policy? The firstfMitler 
purpose it seems to me must be to protect the liberty of theffvaite 
people of the United States. The second purpose must be tafffienc 
protect the peace of the people of the United States while af\dmi 
the same time protecting our liberty. In other words, we shouldfiKorea 
not engage in war unless it is necessary to protect our owaguith ¢ 
safety. War today is utter tragedy. It brings death to morjifion it 
civilians than soldiers. Even the victor nation may find itselfffot u: 
largely destroyed, and certainly it may lose the liberty ot itgheithe 
own institutions at home. War creates more dictatorship andf{lome. 
destroys liberty—temporarily, perhaps permanently. asin 

Third, a foreign policy must be so conducted as to maingflhis \ 
tain the solvency of the country, and prevent the destructiom{ent | 
of the free economy responsible for our tremendous producgithat v 
tion, the backbone of our victory in two world wars. Thalffit all 
production is the arsenal of the entire free world in case of aijteme 
third world war. Certainly we should be a good neighbor andifiucin, 
give economic aid in emergencies. Certainly we should amjpodu 
those who desire to defend themselves against Communiffan c 
attack. But the expense of this program must be within ougfad n 
economic capacity, and handouts of money cannot be the kei it | 
to our foreign policy. As Mr. Dulles said at Pittsburgh, “Vaid our 
grants from one government to another have only dubiowg} For 
value unless they create the conditions which end the needThere 
for further giving.” maint 

The policy of this Administration is maintaining neitheti{hat is 
our security nor our peace nor our solvency. In 1945, whemfitol tt 
Mr. Truman became President, the Soviet Union was exffhis o 
hausted. Much of its industry was destroyed. It had no atomifties 
bombs, no long-range bombing planes, no effective navy ™iertai 
Its hold on Central Europe was shaky. China was our dliihe se 
and the Chinese Communists were hemmed into a small aap tha 
President Truman held such power as no man has ever hel Admi 
before. Our Air Force was incomparably superior to “™propr 
other. Our Army and Navy were superb fighting forces at thei deteri 
peak of efficiency. Our industrial plant was intact, and W@liwhile 
alone had the atomic bomb which guaranteed the spe The 
destruction of any nation that might dare to risk war with US billior 
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put our leaders wholly failed to realize the nature of Com- 
unism, OT that the Soviet Government was a predatory 
valitarian tyranny intent on establishing a world-wide Com- 
unist dictatorship. Our left-wing leaders were bamboozled 
ito believing that Communism was just another form of 
emocracy and would co-operate to achieve liberty and peace 
houghout the world. 

Their policies at Yalta and Potsdam established Stalin in tull 
trol of Central Europe, dominating Europe, and in full 
trol of China, dominating Asia. It is interesting to note 
hat the metropolitan newspapers and many more of my 
recent critics swallowed this policy and approved it. 
Thereafter. from 1946 on the Administration neglected ow 
sir Force with the result that today Stalin has 20,000 military 
lanes in organized combat groups. We have about 6,000 
ind the Soviet Union is building planes faster than we are 
I) Europe. Stalin has 175 Soviet divisions and 60 satellite 
visions. Our allies in Western Europe have about 13 di- 
sions, and we have 6. The defense of Western Europe—as 
eneral Eisenhower leaves it—consists, therefore, of about 19 
visions on our side against more than 200 on the Com- 
ist side, and in case of war control of the air over the 
uropean battlefield would be in the hands of the enemy. 


ow We Could Have Won in Korea 

The war in Korea continues without any visible results. 
planes are outnumbered 4 to 1; our ground forces 2 to | 
Ve could have \von that war if we had followed the advice 
f our greatest soldier, General MacArthur. Our President 
referred to fire him and appease Russia and then fall tor a 
ale truce proposal which enabled the weakened Communists 
rebuild their strength. Today our policy in Korea is exactly 
hat of the French during their so-called phony war against 
itler from November, 1939, to May, 1940. The French 
aited while Hitler built up his strength. In May 1940, the 
french Army was destroyed. I pray God that our National 
\(ministration is not preparing the same fate for our men in 
Korea, Last week, on May 27, 1952, Winston Churchill stated 
vith great solemnity in the House of Commons that the situa 
ton in Korea is now verv grave. That optimistic warrior does 
ot use such words lightly Our present policy has brought 
wither security nor peace, nor does it protect our solvency at 
lone. The Président demands the right to spend 85 billion dol 
usin the vear beginning July 1, and also in the following year. 
this will take 30 per cent of the people’s income plus 7 pet 
ent for State and local government. Many economists feel 
hat We carmot prevent inflation or maintain a free economy 
tall it we take more than 25 per cent for government. The 
femendous taxes are a burden on every tamil? and are re- 
cing our standard of living. They deter the progress in 
poduction which is the basis of our strength. The Republi- 
an candidate must propose a program to insure our security, 
ud maintain peace unless that security is threatened, and 
Hit by a program which does not prevent the maintenance 
tour liberty and our progress at home. 

Foreign policy is deeply involved with military policy. 
There is only one toreign and military policy. which will 
maintain our security and our peace and our solvency, and 
tat is the building of an air power sufficiently large to con- 
tol the air over this country, over the oceans that surround 
his continent, and able to deliver atom bombs on Russian 
ites and manufacturing plants. Such an air force would 
ertainly be able to prevent the spread of Communism across 
hesea to island countries. All other policies must be incidental 
H that principal policy, and it is the one thing in which the 
Administration has completely tallen down in spite of the ap- 
Popriation of billions of dollars. There has been a steady 
Peletioration in our comparative air power, which began 
hile General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff. 

The tremendous, expensive Administration program, 52 
tilion dollars for the armed forces and 10% billion dollars 

aid to foreign countries seems to have been dominated by 
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two obsessions: First, that this country cannot be defended 
unless we can successfully defend Europe; and, second, that 
a war against Russia can only be won on the continent of 
Europe with bayonets. I do not want to depreciate the im- 
portance of Europe, or withdraw our aid, but I do wish to 
point out that control of the air must be priority No. 1. The 
Administration policy has made the European defense project 
the No. 1 priority after certain necessities for the Korean war, 
but even their European commitments have sapped military 
strength which otherwise would have been available for Mr. 
lruman’s war in Korea. 

Mr. Dulles points out in his article in Life magazine that 
the whole European project, justifiable as it is, would only 
make defensible “500 of the 20,000 miles which is the length 
of the free world’s frontier with the Soviet world.” He says 
“that those who think only of Western Europe and of making 
it impregnable—without regard to the Near, Middle and Fai 
East, and Africa are just as blind as those who think only of 
the United States and of making it impregnable.” 

In fact, our leaders have become the new isolationists. 
They would abandon most of Europe and most of Asia to 
Russia and adopt a purely defensive policy which has no 
hope of bringing freedom to millions behind the Iron Curtain, 
or even to the 200 Americans now caught in Red China, or 
to Oatis in Czechoslovakia. 

“Would I withdraw from Europe?” Certainly not. I be- 
lieve we should continue to arm those nations who, in good 
faith, are prepared to use our arms to protect themselves 
against Communist aggression. | would leave our six divisions 
there until the Europeans have reached a position where they 
can defend themselves. But obviously if 220 million people 
in Europe, 50 per cent more than our whole population, can- 
not defend themselves with our arms, we cannot do it. 

But back of our European aid program appear to be the 
fallacies of our land generals and the theory that we must 
develop a vast army to be transported to Europe as soon as a 
war starts. This is the theory behind the promotion of a 
universal military training program on top of our already 
tremendous defense costs. It is based on the often-repeated 
assertion that a war can only be won on the ground, and that 
the Navy and Air Force are merely supporting arms for the 
Infantry. It is perfectly clear, however, that we cannot possi- 
bly aflord a standing army sufficiently strong to engage Russia 
on European soil, where they can outnumber us 10 to L, the 
very battleground they would like to select. Certainly, we can- 
not have such an army ready at the beginning of a war without 
turning this country into a garrison state. In World War II, we 
had 63 divisions in Europe, not 6, and the Russians were fight- 
ing on our side. We had 12 million men under arms. 


Air-Sea Control Comes First 

We might as well recognize that, except as a very minor 
participant, we cannot hope to match the Red Army on the 
continent of Europe or the continent of Asia, except perhaps 
after a long preparation. Control of the air and of the sea 
must be the first priority. We could build a wall of men 
across Europe and unless we have control of the air over the 
oceans the Russians could destroy London and Paris and all 
of Western Europe with their atom bombs. We could build 
a war of men across Europe and this country would not be 
certain of security. We would still be open to Soviet bombing 
attack from Russian bases in Siberia and across the Arctic. 

We must be concerned to be strong in our own right. 
To admit for a moment that we could not defend ourselves, 
even if continental Europe were overrun, is defeatism, pure 
and simple, for there are many uncertainties about the de- 
fense of Europe. Any such defense depends on close agree- 
ment and co-operation between France and Germany. It 
either fails to co-operate, or if Germany is prevented from 
participating by French opposition, it would be difficult, in 
in fact almost impossible, to defend Europe against a Russian 
attack. We must not admit that our safety depends on beg- 
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ging bayonets from Germany or from France. Of course, we 
desire them as our allies in a war against Russia. Of course, 
we should be willing to aid them with arms, but it cannot be 
the primary basis of our policy. If we are strong in our own 
right, many other nations will be begging to be our Allies in- 
stead of having our Secretary of State on his knees begging 
them for an army to defend us. 

Control of the air also is the only possible insurance of 
peace, and Russia must know that certain kinds of aggression 
will be met by an air attack. Winston Churchill says that it is 
the threat of atomic bombing which has deterred Russia 
from attacking during the past five years. Certainly, it has 
not been land troops in Europe, for there have been no land 
troops there. The Russians could have marched to the 
English Channel at any time during that period, or even 
today. The ability of our Air Force to deliver atom bombs 
on Russia should never be open to question, and today it is 
being questioned, even by our own experts. Until it is fully 
established we cannot be certain of peace. 


Monroe Doctrine for Europe 

It has been said that I am an isolationist because I voted 
against the Atlantic Pact, but I made it clear at that time 
that I was in favor of definitely notifying Russia that if they 
attacked any of the Pact nations, they would find themselves 
at war with us, a Monroe Doctrine for Europe. That certainly 
is not isolationism. My proposal would have been more 
effective than the Atlantic Pact, its obligation much more 
definite and it would not have involved us in a 20-year obli- 
gation to interfere in every war in Europe. It would have 
been even more effective as a deterrent to Russia and much 
less expensive. Again, I am interested in Mr. Dulles’s position 
on this Pact. He points out that Senator Vandenberg said of 
the Pact that “It is the warning and the potentialities, not mili- 
tary forces in being which measure the effect of this knockout 
admonition.” Mr. Dulles says, however, that almost im- 
mediately after the treaty was ratified, the Administration 
abandoned the “deterrent” theory of Senator Vandenberg and 
in the fall of 1949 submitted a military-assistance program. 
My whole program was based on the necessity of this deter- 
rent to Russian aggression. Mr. Dulles points out that he and 
Senator Vandenberg largely rewrote the Administration’s bill 
so as to reduce greatly the sum appropriated, and to require 
that the program be geared into European integration. As a 
matter of fact, they reduced the authorization to about half 
a billion dollars a year. Now the Administration wants to 
spend 8 billion a year. 

Mr. Dulles does not hesitate to condemn the European 
policy. He points out that we have spent 30 billion dollars 
in Western Europe in five years, and that each time the Ad- 
ministration avowed a constructive purpose, which in fact it 
has not achieved. Mr. Dulles seems to have adopted almost 
exactly the position on Europe which I have maintained 
during the last four years. He feels as I do that control of the 
air, and the ability to strike when Russia makes a move 
threatening our security, must be the key to our military 
policy, that our present program of containing Russia 
throughout the world is far beyond our economic capacity. 

I have been asked what I would do about General Mac- 
Arthur. Any Republican Administration that would not make 
maximum use of the unique abilities and knowledge of 
General MacArthur would indeed be derelict in its duty to 
the American people. The benefits of his wisdom are long 
overdue, and I would certainly make available to our military 
and foreign policies this experience, which is nowhere else to 
be found. This Administration has been ignoring one of its 
greatest assets of national defense. We must have a complete 
restudy and reforming of the whole program by someone who 
is not bound by the Pentagon policies of recent years. 

I am asked whether the policy I suggest can save money. 
The best military advice I receive is that it can save billions 
of dollars. The difficulty with the Air Force is not lack of ap- 
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propriations today, but lack of interest and emphasis by thog 
led astray by Europe and land warfare. 

It was the same old-fashioned obsession, of our 
generals, the belief that we had to have Russian bayong, 
in Europe, which impelled us to make every concession to 
Russian military policy at Teheran and Yalta. It was becayy 
of the obsession that we had to have Russian troops to driyg 
the Japanese out of Manchuria, that at Yalta we agreed jj 
turn over Manchuria and therefore China to Communig 
domination. The same old-fashioned obsession for group 
combat is dominating our policy today. It threatens oy 
liberty and our free economy. It is ridiculous to spend 10) 
billion dollars next year for aid to foreign countries withoy 
any assurance that an adequate air force will be able to proteg 
either Europe or the United States. 

There is another thing to be said about the Administrations 
foreign policy. It is purely negative and detensive. It a 
tempts to contain Communism, but does nothing to answe 
the question so often asked me: How would you finally de. 
feat Communism? I believe that finally we can only achieve 
victory by winning the battle against Communism in the 
minds of men. That can only be done by active propagand: 
and the organization of forces of freedom everywhere, Oy 
propaganda must be far superior to that developed up to date 
by the Voice of America. I never heard of anybody in Amer: 
ca being converted to Communism by short-wave broadcast. 
ing from Russia. 

Furthermore, our propaganda must be based on a sincere 
belief in liberty, and a determined effort to show that the 
happiness of peoples can only be obtained under a free 
system of their own choosing. We sold the whole world on 
liberty after the Revolutionary War, which inspired the 
French Revolution. We can do the same job now. But to 
succeed, we ourselves must believe in liberty. j 

Certainly the decision of our people in the 1948 press 
dential election was a mixed and uncertain one. If they arg 
willing in 1952 to take a definite, overwhelming stand again 
the trend toward totalitarian government, we can set out on 
crusade and spread the doctrine of individual liberty through 
out the world. 

We must marshal the forces of freedom, both this side and 
the other side of the Iron Curtain, so they are ready to go 
a break in Kremlin strength or unity ever comes. It wouldbe 
criminal to attempt today to foment national revolts in Ru 
and her satellite countries since that would produce only! 
murder of the anti-Communists by the Communist 
police. Nevertheless, we should help anti-Communists 
ground to keep the hope for liberty alive among their people 
Then, when the time is ripe, opportunities can be explo x 
and we shall find among the patriots of the entire enslave 
area men ready to sacrifice all for freedom. 


Using the Undergrounds ; 

The peoples of Eastern Europe today are captive sk . 
driven by Soviet satellite governments to serve against the 
will the cause of Soviet tyranny. We ought to employ i 
native underground agencies in each oppressed country Wai 
with us, believes in freedom, but knows far better than we@ 
the means by which its people can be converted to our sit 
There are millions of heroic anti-Communist Russians, Foe 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Slovaks, Czechs, Rumanians, Hu- 
garians, Bulgarians, Latvians who desire passionately 0 
throw off the Soviet yoke and to achieve once more their inde 
pendence and freedom. 

Most of those satellite countries and peoples were delivered 
into the hands of the Russian Communists by the Yalta agree 
ment. That American diplomatic instrument, never submiltél 
to the Senate, systematically violated by the Russians, @ 
fended only by those officials of the Department of State 
are accessories to the crime, must be formally discarded 
congressional resolution as a basis for American foreign pout: 

The achievement of American control of the air and 
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jnowledge of that fact will weaken the propaganda of 
 mqunism and the power of Soviet Russia. 
ge that Mr. Dulles also in his Life article outlines a 
1 based on these principles and the moral leadership 
ich the United States must assume, and says that the 
ed States must publicly assert “that it wants and expects 
ation to occur.” I outlined the same principle in my book 
s ago. 

é - it i reassuring to find that Mr. Dulles’s present po- 
‘nis so close to my own, and I hope that it indicates that 
will have complete unity in the final development of a 
blican foreign-policy plank. 

believe I have answered all the questions I have stated 
the beginning of this broadcast, except the questions: 
tI would do about Korea? and whether we should remain 
the United Nations? I am in favor of remaining in the 
ited Nations, even though our experience with Communist 
ina shows that it is a hopeless weapon to be used to pre- 
it aggression. In fact, we are about to confirm the ag- 
sion of the Chinese Communists in Korea because we 
e no alternative. 

pointed out when I voted to ratify the U. N. Charter that 
yeto power would prevent it ever being effective as a 
ppon to prevent or punish aggression. But it contains many 
isions designed to prevent war by the peaceful means of 
jiation or arbitration, or adjudication. I also believe the 
n discussion of differences in the Assembly, even though 
ferous, is a good thing. At ieast the possible causes of 
are brought out in the open instead of festering under- 
th. So I believe we should remain a member, and do our 
to amend the Charter so that action is based on inter- 
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SENATOR TAFT LOOKS AT THE TRUMAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
‘, «. this Administration is maintaining neither our security nor our peace nor our solvency’ 
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national law and the adjudication of an impartial tribunal, 
and the veto eliminated. 

At the present time I would try to complete an armistice 
in Korea, because our weakness in the air is such that we 
could not hope to resume a successful war until many months 
of improvement in our air power. When the armistice is com- 
pleted, I would arm the South Koreans and in time withdraw 
American troops. I do not think that as a permanent policy 
we should ever station troops on the continent of Europe or 
the continent of Asia. 

The position which I have outlined today proposes an 
American foreign policy which will protect our security, in- 
sure our peace as far as that is possible, maintain our solvency 
and ultimately defeat Communism in the minds of men. 
It should provide a moral leadership to the whole world, far 
more than the handout policy which only alienates those who 
have received our charity. 

I have been interested in the fact that my Republican op- 
ponents have spent their whole time attacking my position 
whenever I differed with Administration policy—apparently 
they approve everything Mr. Acheson has done, and want to 
see a campaign run on a me-too basis. They seem to be afraid 
that a direct attack on the Administration is an attack on 
General Eisenhower. 

I hope that Mr. Dulles will convince them that they are 
wrong, and I am substantially right. I hope all Republicans 
can combine on a platform and campaign condemning the 
incompetence and lack of judgment and pro-Communist 
sympathies of those who have guided our policies from Yalta 
until today; and supporting a policy designed above all to 
protect security, the peace and the solvency of America, 
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WHERE PRESIDENT’S POWERS STOP 


Here is the full text of the 
Supreme Court opinion deliv- 
ered by Justice Hugo L. Black, 
holding that the President ex- 
ceeded his authority under the 
law and the Constitution when 
he seized the steel industry. 

Justice Black's opinion is sup- 
ported by six of the nine Justices 


We are asked to decide whether the President was acting 
within his constitutional power when he issued an order di- 
recting the Secretary of Commerce to take possession of and 
operate most of the Nation’s steel mills. 

The mill owners argue that the President’s order amounts 
to lawmaking, a legislative function which the Constitution 
has expressly confided to the Congress and not to the Presi- 
dent. The Government’s position is that the order was made 
on findings of the President that his action was necessary to 
avert a national catastrophe which would inevitably result 
from a stoppage of steel production, and that in meeting this 
grave emergency the President was acting within the aggre- 
gate of his constitutional powers as the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive and the Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The issue emerges here from the following series of events: 

In the latter part of 1951, a dispute arose between the 
steel companies and their employes over terms and conditions 
that should be included in new collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Long-continued conferences failed to resolve the dis- 
pute. On Dec. 18, 1951, the employes’ representative, United 
Steelworkers of America, C.I.0., gave notice of an intention 
to strike when the existing bargaining agreements expired on 
December 31. 

Thereupon the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
intervened in an effort to get labor and management to agree. 
This failing, the President on December 22, 1951, referred 
the dispute to the Federal Wage Stabilization Board, to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations for fair and equitable 
terms of settlement. This Board’s report resulted in no settle- 
ment. On April 4, 1952, the Union gave notice of a nation- 
wide strike called to begin at 12:01 a.m. April 9. 

The indispensability of steel as a component of substan- 
tially all weapons and other war materials led the President 
to believe that the proposed work stoppage would immedi- 
ately jeopardize our national defense and that governmental 
seizure of the steel mills was necessary in order to assure the 
continued availability of steel. 

Reciting these considerations for his action, the President, 
a few hours before the strike was to begin, issued Executive 
Order 10340, a copy of which is attached at the end of this 
opinion as an appendix. The order directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of and operate most of the steel 
mills throughout the country. 

The Secretary immediately issued his own possessory or- 
ders, calling upon the presidents of the various seized com- 





1 This Board was established under Executive Order 10233, 
16 Fed. Reg. 3503. 
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of the Court and thus bec 
the law of the land. Five « 
as well as a dissent by Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson for him 
The President's executive p 
ers now are placed under s 
cific limitations. 
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panies to serve as operating managers for the United Sto 
They were directed to carry on their activities in accorday 
with regulations and directions of the Secretary. 

The next morning the President sent a message to Conge 
reporting his action. Cong. Rec., April 9, 1952, p, 9% 
Twelve days later he sent a second message. Cong, Req 
April 21, 1952, p. 4192. Congress has taken no action, 

Obeying the Secretary’s orders under protest, the con 
panies brought proceedings against him in the District Co 
Their complaints charged that the seizure was not authori 
by an act of Congress or by any constitutional provisions. Th 
District Court was asked to declare the orders of the Presid 
and the Secretary invalid and to issue preliminary and pem 
nent injunctions restraining their enforcement. 

Opposing the motion for preliminary injunction, the Uni 
States asserted that a strike disrupting steel production | 
even a brief period would so endanger the well-being a 
safety of the Nation that the President had “inherent powell 
to do what he had done—power “supported by the Constitty 
tion, by historical precedent, and. by court decisions.” Ti 


Government also contended that in any event no preliminagy™ 


injunction should be issued because the companies had maf 


no showing that their available legal remedies were indi - 


quate or that their injuries from seizure would be irrepanbliF 

Holding against the Government on all points, the Distr 
Court on April 30 issued a preliminary injunction restrainil 
the Secretary from “continuing the seizure and possession 
the plant . . . and from acting under the purported autho 
of Executive Order No. 10340.” 103 F. Supp. 569. Ont 
same day the Court of Appeals stayed the District Couttsi 
junction.—F. 2d—. Deeming it best that the issues raised | 
promptly decided by this Court, we granted certiorari ¢ 
May 3 and set the cause for argument on May 12. 

Two crucial issues have developed: First. Should final d 
termination of the constitutional validity of the Preside 
order be made in this case which has proceeded no fur 
than the preliminary injunction stage? Second. IE so, is 4 
seizure order within the constitutional power of the Presideal 


It is urged that there were nonconstitutional grounds up 
which the District Court could have denied the preliming 
injunction and thus have followed the customary J¥ 
practice of declining to reach and decide constitutional 4 
tions until compelled to do so. ood 

On this basis it is argued that equity's extraordinaly 
junctive relief should have been denied because (a) sé 
of the companies’ properties did not inflict irreparable a 
ages, and (b) there were available legal remedies ade@ 
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ford compensation for any possible damages which they 
ht suffer. 
hile separately argued by the Government, these two 
tentions are here closely related, if not identical. Argu- 
sas to both rest in large part on the Government's claim 
d the seizure ultimately be held unlawful, the com- 
be could recover full compensation in the Court of Claims 
the unlawful taking. Prior cases in this Court have cast 
on the right to recover in the Court of Claims on 
nt of properties unlawfully taken by government officials 
ublic use as these properties were alleged to have been. 
eg, Hooe v. United States, 218 U.S. 322, 335-336; 
wd States v. North American Co., 253 U.S. 330, 333. But 
Larson v. Domestic «& Foreign Corp., 337 U.S. 682, 
702. ; 
reover, seizure and governmental operations of these 
hg businesses were bound to result in many present and 
damages of such nature as to be difficult, if not in- 
ible, of measurement. 
iewing the case this way, and in the light of the facts 
onted, the District Court saw no reason for delaying de- 
nof the unconstitutional validity of the orders. We agree 
the District Court and can see no reason why that ques- 
was not ripe for determination on the record presented. 
shall therefore consider and determine that question now. 
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ng, Red ¢ President's power to issue the order must stem either 
oe an act of Congress or from the Constitution itself. 
he confit’ 8 no statute that expressly authorizes the President to 
ct Coup Possession of property as he did here. Nor is there any 
ithorid of Congress to which our attention has been directed 
‘ons T hwhich such a power can fairly be implied. 

Presid deed, we not understand the Government to rely on 
tory authorization for this seizure. There are two stat- 

























on swhich do authorize the President to take both personal 
e Unig 2! property under certain conditions.» However, the 
ie ent admits that these conditions were not met and 
eing a the President’s order was not rooted in either of them. 
t powsge Covernment refers to the seizure provisions of one of 
Constigge statutes (§ 201 (b) of the Defense Production Act) as 
ns” THEY too cumbersome, involved, and time-consuming for 


sisis which was at hand.” 

preover, the use of the seizure technique to solve labor 
utes in order to prevent work stoppages was not only un- 
orized by any congressional enactment; prior to this con- 
usy, Congress had refused to adopt that method of settle- 
hbor disputes. When the Taft-Hartley Act was under 
fideration in 1947, Congress rejected an amendment 
would have authorized such governmental seizures in 
8 of emergency.. 

parently it was thought that the technique of seizure, 
that of compulsory arbitration, would interfere with the 
of collective bargaining., Consequently, the plan 
igress adopted in that Act did not provide for seizure un- 
ay circumstances. Instead, the plan sought to bring 
t settlements by use of the customary devices of media- 
B conciliation, investigation by boards of inquiry, and 
uc reports. In some instances temporary injunctions were 
lorized to provide cooling-off periods. All this failing, the 
ms were left free to strike if the majority of tlie employes, 
tcret ballot, expressed a desire to do so. ; 

His clear that if the President had authority to issue the 
the did, it must be found in some provisions of the Con- 


lion, And it is not claimed that express constitutional 
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ihe Selective Service Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 604, 625-627, 50 

dinaty | Tt; App. (Supp. IV) § 468; the Defense Production Act of 
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language grants this power to the President. The contention 
is that presidential power should be implied from the aggre- 
gate of his powers under Article II of the Constitution. Par- 
ticular reliance is placed on the provisions which say that 
“the executive power shall be vested in a President . . .”; that 
“he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed”; 
and that he “shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States.” 

The order cannot properly be sustained as an exercise of 
the President’s military power as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces. The Government attempts to do so by citing a 
number of cases upholding broad powers in military com- 
manders engaged in day-to-day fighting in a theater of war. 
Such cases need not concern us here. Even though “theater 
of war” be an expanding concept, we cannot with faithful- 
ness to our constitutional system hold that the Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces has the ultimate power as such 
to take possession of private property in order to keep labor 
disputes from stopping production. This is a job for the na- 
tion’s lawmakers, not for its military authorities. 

Nor can the seizure order be sustained because of the sev- 
eral constitutional provisions that grant executive power to 
the President. In the framework of our Constitution, the Presi- 
dent’s power to see that the laws are faithfully executed re- 
futes the idea that he is to be a lawmaker. The Constitution 
limits his functions in the lawmaking process to the recom- 
mending of laws he thinks wise and the vetoing of laws he 
thinks bad. 

And the Constitution is neither silent nor equivocal about 
who shall make laws -vhich the President is to execute. The 
first section of the first article says that “All legislative pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States . . .” After granting many powers to the Congress, 
Article I goes on to provide that Congress may “make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.” . m 

The President’s order does not direct that a congressional 
policy be executed in a manner prescribed by Congress—it 
directs that a presidential policy be executed in a manner 
prescribed by the President. The preamble of the order _it- 
self, like that of many statutes, sets out reasons why the Presi- 
dent believes certain policies should be adopted, proclaims 
these policies as rules of conduct to be followed, and again, 
like a statute, authorizes a Government official to promulgate 
additional rules and regulations consistent with the policy 
proclaimed and needed to carry that policy into execution. 

The power of Congress to adopt such public policies as 
those proclaimed by the order is beyond question. It can au- 
thorize the taking of private property for public use. It can 
make laws regulating the relationships between employers 
and employes, prescribing rules designed to settle labor dis- 
putes, and fixing wages and working conditions in certain 
fields of our economy. The Constitution did not subject this 
lawmaking power of Congress to presidential or military su- 
pervision or control. 

It is said that other Presidents without congressional au- 
thority have taken possession of private business enterprises 
in order to settle labor disputes. But even if this be true, Con- 
gress has not thereby lost its exclusive constitutional authority 
to make laws necessary and proper to carry out the powers 
vested by the Constitution “in the Government of the United 
States, or any department or officer thereof.” 

The founders of this nation entrusted the lawmaking pow- 
er to the Congress alone in both good and bad times. It 
would do no good to recall the historical events, the fears of 
power and the hopes for freedom that lay behind their 
choice. Such a review would but confirm our holding that 
this seizure order cannot stand. 

The judgment of the District Court is 

AFFIRMED. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








THE NEW GERMANY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


BONN, GERMANY, June 1952 


IME CHANGES EVERYTHING—including a_bellicose 

people indoctrinated for decades in the fancied 
glories of militarism. The ravages of war, with its ter- 
rible destruction—not just the ruined buildings and 
houses, but the mangled limbs and the empty sleeves— 
have left an imprint on the hearts and souls of the men 
and women who have survived. 

The new Germany is almost pacifistic in its antagon- 
ism to war and looks upon rearmament as theoretically 
desirable against the potential enemy in Moscow but 
actually as leading to a possible repetition of the bomb- 
ings and devastation. 

For Germany knows she cannot defend herself alone 
and fears that the Western Allies may not be able to 
stop the march of the Russians except at the Rhine. 
The German people do not relish the idea of seeing 
their country made a battleground. They do not look 
forward to “liberation” after a prolonged occupation. 

There are, moreover, about 20 million Germans still 
in East Germany, where Soviet rule holds sway. Not 
only relatives and friends but brethren in every sense 
are virtually imprisoned under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. The big question is how to get them 
into -a unified Germany. Will this be accomplished 
by an attitude of hostility toward Moscow, or is there 
a chance of getting back those German brothers by a 
long and tedious process of negotiation at which the 
price might come high? 


German politics naturally turns on such issues. 
The Socialists, who are the liberals and radicals of the 
day, are obsessed with the fear of another war and see 
in the rearming of Germany a return to the German 
General Staff and all the evils associated with Hitler- 
ism. The coalition of conservatives, who are practical 
people with an eye to a strengthened economy, would 
rather play ball with the Western Allies no matter 
where it leads, because they feel the West must cast its 
lot with the German Republic and see it through the 
pains of rebirth as a nation. Somewhere in the picture 
is a small minority—the unreconstructed Nazis—who 
are ready to exploit the weaknesses of the Republic if 
only to get into power again. 

Whatever the varying viewpoints that make any po- 
litical faction take advantage of delicate issues to get a 
majority in the national parliament, the fact remains 
that Germany is far from safe either in a political or an 
economic sense. 


One hears it said in London and Paris that’ th 
Germans have made wonderful progress and that they 
are better off than some of the countries which won the 
war. But if the dismemberment of a nation and a stand. , 
ard of living in which skilled workers get the equivalent 
of about 18 American dollars a week in wages to sup- 
port a family is considered a victory for anybody, 
then let the measurement be made in human terms and 
not in the cold statistics of an increased production, 
The Germans are an industrious people. But now they ' 
are bewildered as they see just a few hundred mile 
away the armies of Soviet Russia ready to pounce on 
them and in the other direction the armies of suspicious 
allies. 

Talks which this writer had with high officials—the 
President, the Chancellor and leaders of the opposition 
parties—left the conviction that the troubles of the new / 
Germany are ahead of rather than behind them. 
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The rest of the world has not yet forgiven 
Germany for the excesses of Hitlerism nor for the seem- 
ing acquiescence of so many intelligent persons in what 
must have certainly been recognized as a flagrant viola- 
tion of the principles of Christian ethics. The past is 
still not understandable. But it is the future which must 
be solved—the repentance that comes with an acknowl! 
edgment of sin must be relied upon to give strength to 
the new Germany. 

America has absorbed millions of German imni- 
grants and is the better for it. In the same way, a United 
States of Europe must some day absorb the new Ger- 
many and let enlightened Germans deal in their own 
way with those evil influences of bygone days that have 
brought two wars to the world. 

The new Germany has intelligent leadership today 
and deserves the helping hand not only of America but 
of Britain and France in the new crusade to remove 
the causes of war in Europe. And that crusade wil 
never succeed unless people in America and the other h 
free countries fully understand that a republic cannot 1 
live when poverty and economic hardships are ignored, 7 
thus opening the door to scheming dictators. 

There is but one way to save Europe and that is by § |; 
saving its economy and by encouraging its forward 
looking leaders in their efforts to join together to make 
a strong economic union of states where today theft 
are several weak components, each threatened by k 
Communist infiltration. ( 

Germany is making progress, but she cannot goit # f 
alone. 


ee 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these araperies. We supply only the Hycar latex used in the printing process. 


ass that Prints Like Cloth 


—THANKS TO HYCAR! 


l you see draperies like these in 
public buildings, offices or in 
homes, don’t be surprised to learn that 
they’te made of glass. Yes, Fiberglas! 
The role of Hycar latex is to bring 
lasting beauty to the draperies. 

In the printing of the designs, Hycar 
latex adheres color to the fibers, adds 
wash-fastness, prevents crocking. Re- 
sistance to flame, and draping quality 
are not impaired. 

Hycar latex is also used as a pigment 
binder in making leather finishes, paper 
Coatings and other types of textile 
inishes, As a saturant, it finds many 


uses in paper and textiles where light 
stability and freedom from discolora- 
tion are important. 

It shows again why versatile Hycar 
is so readily adaptable to new ideas or 
unusual uses. Hycar latices and rubber 
compounds have many advantages, are 
used in many fields—petroleum, elec- 
trical, aviation and many more. Hycar 
has exceptional resistance to oil, gas 
and many chemicals. It resists heat and 
cold, weather and wear. We'll gladly 
help you with technical bulletins and 
advice on ways that Hycar can help you 
develop or improve products. Just write 


ept. D-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubker e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers o HARMON orgonic colors 








IN LUXURY TRAVEL! 


1952-— OFFERING THE NEWEST 


1902-— A 20-HOUR SCHEDULE NEW YORK-CHICAGO! 


1938— FOR THE FIRST TIME...AN ALL-ROOM TRAIN! 
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BROADWAY LIMITED 
NOW CELEBRATING ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


On June 15, 1902, 
Railroad introduced a train between 
New York- Philadelphia and Chicago 
—the finest of its day! Now on its 


Pennsylvania 


golden anniversary, the magnificent 
all-private-room Broadway Limited still 
sets the standard for dependable 
travel—a train unmatched in splen- 
dor, comfort and convenience. Within 
the streamlined Broadway Limited 
you'll find an exceptional range of 
accommodations with six types of 
rooms varying in size from cozy 





Roomettes to luxurious Master 
Rooms with private bath and shower. 
The color and charm of its handsome 
lounge cars fitted with buffets, easy 
chairs and divans... marvelous food 
served in a beautifully designed 
Master Dining Car and traditional 
Broadway Limited service and courtesy 
all add to the pleasure of your over- 
night trip. For the finest in travel 
between New York and Chicago— 
ride the Broadway Limited. You'll 
enjoy every restful mile! 
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1927 — INSIDE AND OUT...A COMPLETELY NEW TRAj 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Go by Train...Safety—with Speed and Comfort 
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